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DISTRICT SCHOOL JOURNAL, 


OF THE STATE OF NEW-YORK. 


Von. IV. 


ALBANY, JULY, 1843. No. 4. 


STATE CONVENTION OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


{Taken principally from the Albany Argus and Evening Journal.] 





The Superintendents of Common Schools for the | that he was indebted for the honor of presiding, 
several counties in the State, convened in the As- | rather to the circumstance that he was last year 
sembly Chamber on Weilnesday, May 17, at 10 0’- | selected to take the piace of the eminent and good 
clock. /man, (Judge Hammond,) whose retirement from 

Mr. Dwight, of Albany, called to order, and on | the post, before the close of the Utica session, was 
his motion, Henry E. Rochester, of Monroe, was so unexpected and so much regretted, than to any 
appointed Chairman pro. tem., and |merit of hisown. At the same time, he would 

On motion of Mr. King, Mr. Frazier, of Broome, | not inflict upon the convention the matter-of- 
was appointed Secretary. | course (though not always matter-of-fact) remarks 

At the suggestion of the Chairman, the business | on such occasions, implying diffidence and unfit- 
of the convention was opened with prayer by the ness for the place, and thus reflecting ‘upon the 
Rev. Mr. Kip. {choice of the convention. He should discharge 

The list of Superintendents being called, the fol- | the duties of the chair, relying upon the kindness 
lowing answered to their names: |of those who placed him in it, to support and ad- 

S. S. RANDALL, Gen. Deputy, Albany. | vise him in all thing’ necessary to the orderly and 
Francis Dwight, Albany. | _H. E. Rochester, Monroe. | Prompt despatch of business. He went on to al- 
George T. Frazier, Broome. W. Hough, Montgomery. | lude briefly to the harmony which characterized 
E G. Storkes, Cayuga. William L. Stone, N.York. | the previous convention, to the important subjects 
Nathan Tidd, Chemung. Elon Comstock, Oneida. | which would come up at this sitting for delibera- 
D.G. Woodin, Columbia. Avg. G. Hopkins, Ontario. | tion, and to express the hope that the convention 
or et Delaware. ore: Tooker, uae. would prove to be not a talking, but a strictly bu- 

sa S. Clement, Dutchess. D. P. Tallmadge, Oswego. siness convention—advice which the Chair would 


Ed. J. Shumway, Essex. Lewis R. Palmer, Otsego. are 
). H. Stevens, Franklin. N. G. Blanvelt, Rockland, | follow up by his own example, and say no more. 


Flavel B. Sprague, Fulton. Alanson Smith, Saratoga. | Mr. Woodin reported the following rules for the 
C. C.W. Cleveland, Greene. Alex. Fonda, Schenectady. government of the convention, which were adopt- 
B. Holcomb, Hamilton S. Foord, St. Lawrence. (ed: 


Jas. Henry, jr., Herkimer. Ralph K. Finch, Steuben. | : : 
Ira Mayhew, Jefferson. J.S. Denman, Tompkins. 1. The business of each day shall be opened with 


Theo. F. King, Kings. A. G. Hardenburgh, Ulster. | a tate : + as 
age, page - as ah et tees shall be appointed by the presiding 
Ira Patchin, Livingston. vm. Wright, Washington. officer, unless the convention otherwise direct. 


E.Manchester, Madison. — Albert Wright, ri 3. The business committee shall report all business 
Aldea S. Stevens, Wyoining. H Sage ke ’ = : 

: ' . \to the convention, but after the acceptance of their re- 

On motion of Mr. Woodin, the Chair was di- | Part, amy member may present any resolution for the 
rected to appoint a committeé of one from each | action of the convention. 4 B a 

senate district to report the names of officers of the | 4 All resolutions shall be submitted in writing to 

convention. | the President, and at his discretion, submitted either 


The Chair named Messrs. King, Myers, Fonda, | sr at committee, or laid directly before the 
A. Wright, Comstock, Denman, Hopkins, and (for) “5 No member shall speak more than fifteen minutes 


the 8th, no one being present except the Chair,) | at any one time, or more than twice on the same sub- 





Mr. Patchin, of Livingston. 
On motion of Mr. Hopkins, a committee of 
three was appointed by the Chair to report rules 


for the convention, viz: Messrs. Woodin, Dwight, | 


and ‘Tidd. 

Mr. Fonda, from the committee on that subject, 
reported, recommending the appointment of offi- 
cers, as follows: 

President, THEODORE. F. KING, of Kings; 

Vice-Presidents, Jar es Henry, Jr., of Herkimer, 

Ralph K. Finch, of Steuben; 

Secretaries, Willinm Wright, of Washington, 

E. J. Shumway, of Essex. 

The report was agreed to, and the officers named 
took their seats. 

The President, on taking the chair, said he felt 


4 


ject, without unanimous consent. 

6. The morning session shall commence at 9 o’clock. 
‘A. M. and close at 1 P. M.; the afternoon at 3 P. M. 
| and close at 5 P. M. and the evening session at 7 P. M. 
7. Gentlemen present interested in the subject of 
; education, are respectfnily invited to take seats upon 
| the floor with the convention, and to speak in its dis- 
| cussions, but the right of voting is restricted to the 
members. ; 

The President appointed the following business 
committee: Messrs. W. L. Stone, J. C. Tooker, 
S.S. Randall, F. B. Sprague, E. Manchester, J. 8. 
Denman, A. T. Hopkins, H. E. Rochester. 


CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. @ 


Col. Stone, from the business committee, submit- 
ted a resolution, which had been sent down from 
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last year’s convention, declaring that as a general 
rule, a teacher who could goverm himself, could 
discipline a school without corporal punishment, 
and that person who could not govern himself, 
was not fit to be entrusted with the sacred duty of 
the ins‘ruction of youth. 

Mr. Tick spoke of the action of the convention 
of last year on this subject. He thought we should 
recognize the right of the teacher to inflict corpo- 
ral punishment upon the scholars, when necessity 
required it. While he would recommend to all to 
endeavor to govern schools entirely upon the prin- 
ciple of moral suasion, he would yet let the scho- 
lars unders‘and that there was something behind 
the desk, which would be used, if good govern- 
ment could not otherwise be enforced. 

Mr. A. Wright said the resolution did not deny 
the right of the teacher to inflict corporal pun- 
ishment in cases of necessity, but only asserted as 
a general principle, that flagellation was not the 
proper means to govern the mini. There undoubt- 
edly are cases where the rod must be applied, but, 
as a general principle, he insis‘ed that it was true, 
that a teacher who can govern himself, could go- 
vern his school without the rod. 

Mr. Holcomb renewed the amendment which 
was offered last year, which in substance declares 
that while the right of the teacher to inflict punish- 
ment is recognized, yet the convention recom- 
mend to use moral suasion as the best mode of go- 
verning schools, &c. &c. . He thought it would be 
absolutely dangerous to let the scholars know be- 
forehand that, whatever might be their conduct, 
no correctting power was lodge in the hands of 
the te: r. 

Mr. Frazier was satisfied, from what had fell 
under his observation in his county, that the dis- 
pensinzg with corporal punishment entirely had 
resulted in great harm to the schools; and he be- 
lieve: that the communication of Mr. Randall in 
the District School Journal, on dispensing with cor- 
poral punishment, had done injury in some in- 
stances. 

Mr. A. Wright was sorry to hear that the Dis- 
trict School Journal had done injury to the schools | 
in any county. Such certainly had not been its ef- 
fect in Washington county. ‘There, teachers who 
some time since believed that a rod five feet long 
was absolutely necessary, had been induced to 
throw it aside, and the resuit had been better 
discipline in the schools, and greater attainments 
in the branches taught, while at the same time 
the scholars were permitted to keep their backs 
sound. 

Mr. Dwight said he by no means held himself 
responsible for all the doctrines put forth in the 
various communications which appeared in the 
Dis‘rict Journal. But he thought the gentleman 
from Broome (Mr. Frazier) would look in vain in 
the Journal to find the doctrine advanced that cor- 
— punishment should never be employed. He 

lieve:l that the teachers had right to infliet it, but 
wishe:l the convention to pass some resolution ex- 
pressive of itssense of the manner and the occasions 
of its administration. Heretofore it had been in- 
flicted to an extent bordering on barbarity. He 
would not take from the teacher the right to en- 
force the laws of his school, yet he would do all 
in his power to inculcate upon all the expediency 
and importance of enileavoring to rule by moral 
suasion and the law of love, rather than by the in- 
fliction of corporal chastisement. 

He did not believe the sentiment of the resolution 
was stric'ly true. He had no doubt there were very 
many persons who could and did govern them- 
selves well, but yet who could not dispense, upon 
all occasions, with the use of the rod in school. 
— preferred the amendment to the original reso- 
ution. 





Mr. Woodin believed that the more the District 





School Journal was read, the more happy would be 
the influence exerted. Such had invariably been 
its effect in hiscounty. He was no advocate for 
the rod. ‘The best schools that had come under 
his supervision were those where the rod was used 
the least, or not at all. But let the scholars know 
beforehand that the teacher has no right under any 
eniergency to inflict corporal punishment, and he 
might as well lock up the school house and quit at 
once, to save being turned out of doors by the 
scholars. 

Mr. Frazier explained that he did not mean to at- 
tack the Journal. Its influence generally had been 
most salutary. All that he had said was that he 
believed the recommendation to dispense entirely 
with corporal punishment, had hada deleterious 
effect in some instances. eB 

Mr. Henry did not understand the resolution as 
denying the right to inflict corporal punishment. 
It only asserted a general principle. ‘ 

Col. Stone, after explaining under what circum- 
stances the committee had reported this resolution, 
remarked that he dissented entirely from the prin- 
ciple that corporal punishment is in no cases ne- 
cessary. At times it is the only resort of the 
Teacher. He spoke particularly of the schools in 
the city of New-York. Let the teacher there be 
fettered in that respect, and he would be tumbled 
into the gutter by the scholars in a very short time, 
and without much ceremony. The great point 
should be, to obtain teachers fully qualified—not 
only in respect to their intellectual attainments, 
but clso their habits, tempers, &c. When you 
have obtained such a teacher, it must be left entire- 
ly to his own discretion when to inflict corporal 
punishment, and when to forbear. He gave a his- 
tory of the only case where complaint had been 
made to him of undue punishment by one of the 
teachers. A mother came with her boy of about 
15 years old, and told her story, which appeared to 
show that too much severity had been used. Upon 
hearing the statement of the teacher, however, he 
was satisfied that he was fully justified. The se- 
quel proved the correctness of his decision. The 
mother withdrew her boy from the school on ac- 
count of the flogging, and it was but a few months 
before he obtained such control over her that the 
family were obliged to move some four miles 
down town, in order that she might have the assis- 
tance of her father to keep the unruly son in sub- 
jection. 

Mr. Randall was firmly of the opinion that cor- 
poral punishment was in no case necessary. It 
was either right or it was wrong. If it wasright, 
then we should no resolution on the subject. 
If it is wrong, then it is all wrong, and should be 
done away with entirely. There could be no such 
thing as half right and half wrong about this busi- 
ness. He believed it was all wrong. ‘The busi- 
ness of a school was to develop the intellectual 
powers of the pupils. Punishment was an adkiress 
only to the animal feelings, and certainly was not 
necessary to assist the development of the higher 
faculties of man. 

Mr. W. Wright stated a fact which came under 
his own observation. A teacher who was every 
way qualified for the performance of his duties, 
announced to the scholars at the beginning of the 
school, that in no case would corporal punish- 
ment be resorted to. ‘Ihe result was soon seen.— 
Insubordination began to be manifested, and before 
the term was half out, the teacher was, to use the 
language of his friend, ‘*tumbled into the ditch.” 
He spoke at length of the effect which the passage 
of such a resolution would have. It would be 
most disastrous. Take away from the teacher the 
power to assert his rights, and to maintain them, if 
necessary, by the infliction of personal chastise- 
ment, and you open the flood gates of insubordina- 
tion andcrime. Asa general rule, it was neces- 
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sary to inflict personal punishment. If there were 
schools where it was not necessary, they were the 
exceptions to this general rule. 

On motion of Mr. Rochester, the resolution was 
laid on the table until the afternoon session. 

On motion of Mr. Randall the new common 
school law was made the special order for to-mor- 
row at 9 o'clock. 

The President announced the following standing 
committees: 

Christian Morals—Messrs. Dwight, Finch and Blau- 
veit. 

Normal Schools—Messrs. Denman, Sprague and Pal- 
mer 

Free School System—Messrs. Stone, Woodin and 
Tooker. 

:, Female Teachers—Messrs. A. Wright, Myers and Hop- 
AINS. 

Music and Drawing—Messrs. Sprague, 
Storkes. 

Schoo! Diseipline—Messrs. Henry,Frazierand Tooker. 

Methods of Teaching—Messrs. Comstock, Foord and 
Stevens. 

Duties of County Supcrintendents—Messrs. Hi »pkins, 
Holcomb and ‘Tooker. 

Déstrict School Journal—Messrs. Woodin, Randalland 
Nay. 

Town Superintendents—Messrs. Finch, Randall and 
Hardenburgh. 

Text Books—Messrs W. Wright, Tallmadge and Hop- 
kins 

Schoo! Apraratus—Messrs. Myers, Frazier and Tidd. 

L ihraries—Me ssrs. Rochester, Fond. and Patchin. 

Judicial System—Messrs. Ma chester, Randall and 
Stevens 

School Houses—Messrs. Mayhew. Finch and Tooker. 

Physical Educatson—Messrs. Patchin. Dwight and 
Rochester. 

Duty of Inhabitants—Messrs. Frazier, Foord and Com- 
stock. 

Voluntaru Association and Female Influence~Messts. 
Fonda, Denman and Henry. 

Fhe Convention then took a recess until 3 0°- 
clock. 


Shumway and 


Three o'clock. 

Mr. S. S. Randall presented certain books, with 
a atienen from Rev. P. Bu!lions. 

Mr. Frazier presented a communication from 
Mr. J. Holbrook on the subject of Geology, which 
was referred to the business committee. 

CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 

Mr. Randall ealled for the consideration of the 
resolution in relation to the infliction of corporal 
punishment in schools. 

The question was announced, on an amendment, 
declaratory of the auihority ofa teacher, to be the 


. same as that of a parent over a wayward child. 


Mr. Hardenbergh remarked that this subject had 
been pretty freely discussed at the last convention, 
and the debate had been published in the Distric: 
School Journal. It had been again discussed this 
morning; and he had no doubt the convention were 
prepared to vo‘e upon it without ferther talking. 
He hoped the question would be taken. 

Mr. Randall did not propose to oceupy much of the 
time of the convention; but he did not agree with 
the gentlemen in the opinion, that this convention, 
or the public generally, had sufficiently discussed 
this subiect. He regarded it as one of vital im- 
poriance—as affecting materially the whole system 
of school edneation. We had been amused at the 
shifts which the advocates for retaining this relic 
of barbarism, (as }.e rerarded it) resoried to. The 
resolution, as it came from the committee, took the 
broad grovnd that a teacher who could govern 
himself could govern a schocl without corporal 
punishment. ‘ihe corollary, he supposed, follow- 
ed, of course, that one incapable of governing him- 
self was unfit to be a teacher. He supposed no 
one would think of granting a certificate to sucha 
person. But to adopt the proposed amendment, 
would be to say that teachers ought never to inflict 
corporal punishment, yet that they ought to have 
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the power to do so. If any gentleman was dis- 
posed to take the affirmative side of this question, 
andargue in favor of the principle of corporal 
punishment, he should be happy to hear him, but 
he hoped he would go one step farther than to ad- 
vance the mere assertion that schools could not be 
governed without it, because he should meet that 
with the counter assertion, that the failure only 
proved the inefficiency of the teachers. The best 
schools in this and other states, were governed 
without corporal punishment. ‘The argument of 
geatlemen would forever preclude the general in- 
tro. duction of female teachers, which all acknow- 
ledge to be desirable ; for females had not the physi- 
cal ability to cope with refractory pupils. 
Mr. Rochester thought, if the General Deputy 
had had some practical experience in visiting 
schools, it would bring his mind to a different 
conclusion, Tt was not alone in literary qualifica- 
tion, that teachers were generally deficient. There 
was 2 want of training in the capacity to govern. 
‘rrue, there were some men ‘born to command” 
whose countenance enforces obedience. Such 
men can govern better without corporal punish- 
ment than others can with it; but they are excep- 
tions. ‘Take the large majority of districts—par- 
tievjarly in cities and the larger villages, where 
there are mapy children who have not the benefit 
of proper parental training—and an ordinary teach- 
er who should attempt to govern merely by moral 
suasion, must fail. When every district was fur- 
nishe | with sucha teacher as he could desire to 
see, then corporal punishment might be dispensed 
with. Such a state of things would be greatly in 
accordance with his feelings; but he apprehended 
it wo raid iake years to arrive at it. 
Mr. ‘Tooker said it was clear to his mind that 
the proce -edings of this convention were to be felt 
throughout the whole community ; and tend to give 
tone to the publie mind on the great subject, to 
discuss which they had assembled. Those who 
would retain this relict of barbarism—the inflic- 
tion of corporal punishment—went upon the sup- 
position that there were many teachers who could 
not govern a sehool without. He would say, in 
ene ease, let the officers take away the creden- 
ais. Was there no other mode of enforcing obe- 
dience to rulesthan by blows? It has been said 
that there was biblical authority for the use of the 
rod; and he admitted that the wisest man that ever 
lived !, could be quoted for it; but there wasa dif- 
ference be: ween a parent's correcting a child, and 
a teacher, who muy not have the power to govern 
himself. [fa child should prove hopelessly re- 
fractory, reference might be had to the trustees. 
There was no obligation to keep such a child in 
the schoo!. Many teachers were not judges of the 
manner and derree of punishments. Instances had 
been known, where the brain had been affected bya 
blow upon the head—the tympanum of the ear in- 
jured, by a blow on the side of the head; and thus 
‘a teacher might infiiet an injury in a moment of 
heat. which i's whole lifetime would be unable to 
repoir. ‘Leachers should work with the minds of 
the'r pupils; convince them that they are wrong, 
and that was the very best means of preventing 
arenetition of the offence. 
Nr. Dwight moved the following amendment to 
the resolution :— 
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Resolved, That while we recognize the authority ofa 
tercher to be similar to that of a parent over his child, 
we believe that corporal punishment should be the last 
resoit, and when inflicted by a ieacher, should be in 
prieste, and never without serious and friendly ad- 
monition. 


a 


Mr. Dwight said that in this form, the resolutio 
would meet most of the objections that had bee 
urged by those who opposed the amendment. H 
- reed with those who argued that the governmen~ 

a school should be similar to that of a well go- 
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verned family; and he believed that corporal pun- 
ishment was sometimes necessary in families, for 
the benefit of a child—perhaps not necessary to be 
resorted to but once in a lifetime, and with some 
children not at all; but there were instances, where 
to spare it, would be to trifle with the welfare and 
happiness of the child. It had been said that the 
refractory children might be turned out of school; 
but would the inhabitants be satisfied with that 


mode of breaking up the school? Would they not | 


say it was the duty of the teacher to govern his pu- 
pils? There was much in the manner of inflicting 
punishment. Lettime be given for reflection, and 
then let the delinquent be told of his fault in pri- 
vate, and he will probably fall on his kness and 
confess it, whereas if he had been called out be- 
fore the school, he would have stood up and play- 
ed the hero. His friend the General Deputy, urged 
that this doctrine was inconsistent with the gene- 
ral employment of female teachers. Mr. D. be- 
lieved there was no one so Quixotic as to suppose 
that our schools were now in a condition to admit 
of the universal introduction of what he ceriainly 
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sion ef such influence and discipline as shall elevate the 


| moral sentiments, form virtuous habits and prepare for 


the various duties of life. 

Whereas, a daily and simultaneous recapitulation of 
some of the most imperative moral precepts by the pn- 
pils of some of the schools in this State, has been found 
by experience to be very salutary, 

Therefore, 

Resolved, That the general adoption of this or some 
similar practice be recommended by this convention to 
the favorable consideration of the trustees, employers 
and teachers of our common schools throughout the 
State. 

Exemplified— 

**T must not be angry.’’ 

‘<T must be pleasant and kind toall.”’ 

‘¢] must obey my parents.” t 

** God will not hold him guiltless that taketh his name 
in vain.” 

‘¢ God always sees me.’’ 

‘¢ T should depart from evil and learn to do good.”’ 

Resolved, That a daily lesson on moral duty, in which 
the teacher should orally by question and answer, by 
anecdote and argument, illustrate and enforce the 
child’s various social relations and responsibilities, 
would be very desirable, and if judiciously given could 


regarded as the best influence in teaching. He | ®0t but prove eminently useful. 


should be happy if they reached that point ten 
years hence. Mr. D. urged the convention to take 
no action which they could not sustain, and be sus- 
tained in by the community. Better advance slow- 
ly and upon firm ground, than incur’the hazard of 
a retrograde step. 

Mr. Denman took similar grounds. He believed 
if all parents would do their duty by their child- 
ren, corporal punishment would not be necessary 
for the government of the schools. But they do 
not, and it is absolutely necessary for the teacher to 
use the rod. He dissented from the principle of 
the original resolution, that a person who could 
govern himself could in all cases govern others. 
‘There were very many exceptions, and he stated 
some that had fallen under his own observation. 

Mr. D. H. Stevens supposed one object of punish- 
ment to be the reformation of the pupil. ‘This he was 
satisfied corporal punishment would not do. As 
an offset to the case cited by Mr. W. Wright, he 
would state a fact which fell under his own obser- 
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vation. A teacher in his county was in the habi: | 
of inflicting corporal punishment to a very greai | 


extent. The result was that the children turned 
him out of doors. Another teacher was then hired, 
and he told the scholars beforehand that he should 
in no case inflict corporal punishment. He (Mr. 
8.) not long after visited that school, and a better 
regulated one he never saw. The teacher had suc- 
ceeded admirably with his new system. He could 
not sustain the idea for a moment that corporal 
punishment was necessary in ourcommon schools. 

Mr. Randall offered a substitute for the amend- 
ment of Mr. Dwight, declaring that as the object 
of education was the development of the intellec- 
tual and moral qualities, the application of physi- 
cal force was not the proper means to attain that 
object—and that corporal punishment in our 
schools ought to be discountenanced by every in- 
telligent friend of education. 

The discussion was further continued by Messrs. 
Randall, Dwight, Woodin, W. Wright, Henry, 
Denman and Mayhew. 

The amendment of Mr. Randall was lost by ayes 
and noes—ayes 6, noes 25. 

The substitute of Mr. Dwight was then adopted 
by a large majority. 


MORAL DISCIPLINE OF THE SCHOOLS. 


Mr. Dwight, from the committee on Christian 
morals, reported the following resolutions: 


Resolved, That whereas knowledge without virtue is 
no guarantee of private or public happiness; and 
whereas our schools are too generally occupied with 
the former to the neglect of the latter: therefore resolv- 
ed, that we willgive earnest and immediate attention 
to the introduction into the schools under our supervi- 





Whereas, Precept without corresponding example on- 


the part of the preceptor, is often worse than useless: 
and whereas all didactic lessons in duty onght to be 


| illustrated in the individual treatment which pupils re- 


ceive at the hands of the teacher, as weli as in the ge- 
neral management of the school: 

Therefore, 

Resolved, That the attention of teachers is earnestly 
and affectionately invited to the great and pressing ne- 
cessity of exemplifying the ped pape” of morality 
in their personal deportment, and inthe administration 
of discipline. 

Mr. Tooker said great care should be taken in 
such exercises, to avoid every appearance of sec- 
tarianism. Ifthe lessons were confined merely to the 
decalogue, or to general and cardinal moral duties, 
probably not even a skeptic could object to it. 

Mr. Tidd wished some action taken on this sub- 
ject by this Convention. ‘The question had fre- 
quently been put to him by teachers in his county, 
who felt it to be their duty to open and close their 
school with prayer, whether it could be permitted. 
He had uniformly told them to follow the dictates 
of their own conscience on that point. Still he 
wished the Convention to take some action. He 
was in favor of the resolution, and hoped the plan 
recommended would be adopted in every school in 
the State. There was one case in Chemung coun- 
ty, where the trustees objected to the opening of 
the school with prayer. ‘The teacher told them that 
such was his method, and unless he was permitted 
to do as he chose in that respect, they must look 
elsewhere for a teacher. He was so well qualified 
to teach, that they did not discharge him, and even- 
tually he was sustained in his course by the dis- 
trict. 

Mr. Dwight said the proposed lessons on duty 
were such as all could unite in, and he thought 
there would be less difficulty in carrying out this 
recommendation than was generally anticipated.— 
He had adopted similar exercises ina number of 
schools in Ontario county, and in every case suc- 
cess had attended the etfort. He found that the pa- 
rents of the children would co-operate with him. 
There was one district where many of the inhabi- 
tants were followers of Tom Paine, and who taught 
their children to believe that he was the greatest man 
that had ever lived. ‘They called a meeting of the dis- 
trict to protest against Mr. Ds, act in introducing si- 
milar exercises. But when called upon singly to say 
whether they had any objection to permit their 
children to be taught in the way which had been 
advised in the school, every person replied in 
the negative. So would it be generally found.— 
The story of Ethan Allen was in point. On his 
death bed, in answer to the inquiry of his daugh- 
ter whether he desired her to follow his precepts 
or those of her pious mother, he answered, ‘fol- 
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low your mother.** He was for going forward— 
cautiously. but still forward. If it was true that 
we must not move in the cause of virtue because 
we may find opposers, our common schools are 
then established in vain. But such he hoped was 
not the feeling. 

Mr. D. Stevens hoped the resolutions would be 

adopted without a dissenting voice. ‘There was | 
difficulty in many districts in his county on the sub- 
ject of opening the schools with prayer. He wish- 
ed some action taken by the Convention on this 
subject. 
_ Mr. Hardenburgh said if it was intended to make 
it an universal practice to open the schools through- 
out the State with prayer, he should oppose any 
such project, however unpopular his course might 
be. He had no objection to the inculcation of 
moral lessons in the schools, but he was not for in- 
troducing religious exercises asa positive rule. If 
the teacher made ita matter of conscience to open | 
the school with prayer, he would leave him to ex- | 
ercise his own discretion. But he would notcom- 
pel a teacher to pray in school, if he was not so 
disposed. It would injure the cause of religion. 

‘The President remarked that such was not the 
intention of the resolutions. 

Without taking any question the Convention took 
a recess until 7 o'clock. 


Seven o'clock. 

The Convention met and the consideration of the 
resolutions of Mr. Dwight was resumed. 

The President read an article from the N. Y. 
Commercial Advertiser of Tuesday, in relation to 
the exclusion of the Bible from one of the district 
schools in the city of New-York. 

Mr. Rochester made a few remarks in relation to 
his experience of the effect of opening schools 
with prayer. It had had uniformly a salutary ef- 
fect upon the school, and seldom had been object- 
ed to by the parents. He spoke too of the impor- 
tance of introducing moral exercises into the 
schools, such as the singing of a hymn, or reading 
a few verses in the Bible. He thought that moral 
instruction should go hand in hand with the intel- 
lectual. He hoped this subject would be fully dis- 
cussed and some definite action adopted. 

Rev. Mr. Abbot, being called upon by the Presi- 
dent, addressed the Convention on the paramount 
importance of introducing moral and christian in- 
struction into our schools of education. The safe- 
ty of our country and its institutions is dependent | 
upon the character which the next generation will 
bear. What shall that character be? Shall they 
come on to the stage with their intellectual facul- 
ties increased, but without a corresponding in- 
crease of moral power? If so, the effect would be 
disastrous. We are to look for safety in the edu- 
cation of the conscience, in regard to the moral 
duties of men. How can business be transacted 
unless the principles of probity and integrity are | 
predominant? These christian principles must 
be developed. He spoke, too, of the effect which 
this moral training had in advancing the intellec- 
tual powers. ‘This great question was not only 
agitating our own country, but also Great Britain, 
where no subject was more earnestly discussed 
than the importance of combining moral instruc- 
tion with education, as the only means of preserv- 
ing and strengthening the nation. He referred to 
two reports which he held in his hand as corrobo- 
rative of this statement. 

Healso spoke of the feeling on this question in 
New-England, and referred to the excellence of 
Wayland’s Moral Philosophy as a school book. 
He described the effect which such a work had up- 
on the’ minds and conduct of the pupils of the 
schools in which it was used. He hoped to see 
that book have an universal circulation. 

This was a most important question. He did not 
exaggerate when he said that ten thousand eyes in 
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New-England were anxiously looking towards the 
proceedings of this convention on this question, 
and he trusted such a decided stand would be taken 
as would carry joy to their hearts. 

Mr. Henry regarded this as ome of the most im- 
portant subjects that had been before the conven- 
tion, All agreed in the general principle advanced 
in the resolutions. But in carrying out the details 
there might be differences of opinion. 

Mr. Randall stated the ground which had been 
recently taken by the Common School Department 
in relation to opening school with prayer. The 
case was this: a female, every way qualified to 
teach school, desired to close the school with 
prayer. The trusiees had no other objection to the 
teacher, and they desired to retain her, ifshe would 
give up this practice. They asked an order from 
the Superintendent to prohibit the opening or clos- 
ing the schools with prayer, all over the State. 
Mr. R. read the answer which had been returned 
by him, (the Secretary being absent.) The De- 
partment highly approve of the practice, as long 
as no sectarian bias is given to the exercise. The 
request of the trustees was therefore denied. Mr. 
R. said he had no doubt the Superintendent would 
approve of this decision, but it would be highly 
gratifying to him if the convention would pass 
their opinion in relation to its correctness and pro- 
priety. 

Albany, May 9, 1843. 

Dear Sir—I understand from your letter, that the 
only objection which any of the inhabitants of your dis- 
trict have to the teacher, is, that she is desirous of 
opening and c'osing, or at least of closing the exer- 
cises of herschool with prayer. It is not alleged that 
any apprehensions exist that attempts will be made 
through this medium to inculcate the peculiar tenets 
of any religious denomination or sectarianism in any 
form; nor can such an inference be fairly Jrawn from 
any thing stated in your letter. The objection goes to 
the principle of admitting prayer under any circum- 
stances, as a preliminary or concluding exercise in our 
common schools, and you ask whether it would not be 
“well to exclude prayer from all common schools by 
the teachers in the hearing of any of the pupils.’’ 

Regarding, as 1 do, the moral influences exerted by 
our common schools as the fundamental attribute of 
their usefulness and the great end of their institution, 
1 cannot answer thisquestion in the affirmative. On 
the contrary, I decidedly approve of the practice of 
opening and closing the daily sessions of the school 
with prayer. At the same time, I would not recom- 


| mend the adoption or enforcement of this practice as a 


part of chool discipline, where it is repugnant to the 
wishes of any considerable portion of the inhxbitants 
of the district; for this would be to detract from its 
usefulness, and to diminish to a serious extent its mo- 
ral influence upon the schools. Least of all would I 
sanction the introduction of any thing partaking of a 
sectarian tendency inthe practice of this devotional 
exercise. Any teacher guilty of such a palpable per- 
version of the privilege so enjoyed, would be unworthy 
of confidence or employment. 

But I cannot conceive of anything more appropriate 
to the introduction and close of each day’s instruction 
in our common schools, than a reverential acknow- 
ledgement of the Creator as the source of all knowledge 
and the fonntain and dispenser of all goodness; and I 
am unwilling to believe that any Christian parent 
would discountenancein any way this salutary prac- 
tice, when confined to its only legitimate object, the 
solemn and habitual recognition of a superintending 
Providence. 

The Superintendent is at present out of town, but I 
cannot doubt his full concurrence in the views IT have 
taken in respect to your application. I am, therefore, 
of opinion that no sufficient ground exists for the dis- 
missal of your teacher. 

Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
S. S. RANDALL, 
Gen. Dep Sup. Com. Schools. 
Mr. Isaac Brincxeruorr, Collinsville, N.*Y. 
Mr. Tidd moved that the convention approve of 
the course adopted by the Deputy Superintendent. 
Carried unanimously. 
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| 
The discussion on the resolution was continued | 
by Messrs. Cobb, Denman, W. Wright, Sprague, ; 

enry, Davidson, A. Wright, Comstock, Woodin, | 
Tooker and Mayhew, when the resolutions were | 
unanimously adopted. 

The convention then adjourned till 9 o’clock to- 
morrow morning. 

Thursday, 9 o*clock. 

Prayer by Rev. Mr. Abbott. 

On motion of Mr. Randall, a committee of three | 
was appointed to wait upon the Governor and other | 
State officers, and invite them to take seats 2s mem- | 
bers of the convention. 

COMMON SCHOOL LAW. 

The convention then proceeded to the conside- | 
ration of the law passed by the Legislature of last | 
winter, in relation to common schools. \ 

The original law was read by one of the secre- | 
taries, and also the alterations by the new law. 

A resolution was adopted, requesting the Super- | 
intendent of Common Schools to continue the ex- 
ercise of the power vested in him, to appoint visi- | 
tors of the schools in the several counties, and re- 
commending the selection of clergymen of various | 
denominations to perform such duues. 

Incidental discussion arose upon several of the 
alterations of the law, but nothing of general inte- 
rest was elicited. 

On motion of Mr. Randall, the further conside- 
ration of the subject was postponed until this after- 
noon. 

Mr. Randall offered’ a resolution providing that 
the next convention be held at Rochester on the 
third Wednesday in May, 1844, which was agreed | 
to. 

Mr. Woodin, from the committee to which was | 
referred the memorial of E. G. Squier on the sub- 

ect of the establishment of a Quarterly Journal of 
ucation, submitted a report, corcluding with 
the following resolution, which was adopted: 

Resolved, That this convention deem it inexpedient | 
to adopt any special action at this time in refererce to 
the memorial relative to the establishment of a (uar- 
terly Journal of Edueation, beyond the expressicu of 
their general approbation of the object proposed to be 
accomplished. 

Mr. Hopkins, of Ontario, reported the following 
resolutions, which were unanimously adopted. 
Resolved, That the provision of the State law creat- 
ing the office of Town Superiniendent of Common 
Schools, is hailed as a most timely and important mea- 
sure, and that the members of this convention hereby 
pledge themselves to co-operate zealously and cor- 
dially with the enlightened efforts which may be made 

by these officers. 

Whereas, united and efficient action is the result of | 
mutual and free consultation, and whereas, the advan- | 
tages of such consultation have not as yet been ade- | 
quately appreciated or enjoyed by the friends of educa- 
tion: therefore, 

Resolved, That in the judgment of this convention, | 
= or associations might be usefully held, as fol- 

ows: 

1. Annual or more frequent meetings in each county 
of the several Town Superintendents in said county, 
together with the County Superintendent, for the pur- 
pose of concerting wise systems of operation, and giv- 
ing effect to such systems. 

2. Frequent meetings of the teachers within the same 
town or vicinity. ; . ‘ | 
3 Occasional town or county conventions of inhabi- | 
tants. 

Resolved, That it is our duty, as County Superintend- 
ents, within two weeks after the appointment of Town 
Superintendents, to call a meeting of those officers in 
our respective counties, for the purpose of marking out 


‘and —— a uniform course of action in relation to 


the discharge of our duties in connection with theirs. 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 
Mr. Patchin, chairman of the Committee on Phy- 
sical education, reported the following resolutions 
which were unanimously adopted: 


Resolved, That the almost total neglect of Physical Edu- | 


for the immediate attention of all officers charged with 
the supervision of the schools. 

Resolved, That on thisaccount the expediency of sub- 
stituting the study of the elements and more practical 
principles of physiology, in place of some one of the 
higher branches often pursued in common schools, is 
entitled to the favorable consideration of our schoo!au- 
thorities. 

Resolved, That in the estimation of this Convertion 
the importance in school of good manners and cleanli- 
ness, has not in all cases been sufficiently appreciated, 
and that it deserves the careful and vigilant attention 
of teachers, parents and school ollicers. 

Resolved, ‘Vhat the usual practice of erecting school 
houses on the corners of the streets and on the sides of 


| the highway, without play grounds for recreation, or 


trees and shrubbery for shade and ornament, is preju- 
dicial to the health, enjoymentand proper mental cul- 


| ture of children, and ought to te refurmed. 


Mr. Comstock, from the committee on the sub- 


| ject of the best methods of teaching, submitted se- 


>? 
veral resolutions, which were taken up separately, 
and first: 


Resolved, That the system of instruction generally 
pursued in our common schools is radically defective, 


| and that immediate and vigorous effort should be di- 


rected to its improvement. 


Mr. A. Wright remarked that if the system was 
still radically defective, the confession ought 


| scarcely to be made by a convention of superinten- 


dents who had deen 1n office about a year and a 
half, and whose business it was to correct and re- 
form. Though the system was not all that it 
should be, yeta change was visible, and a very 
perceptible improvement, as all acknowledged. 

Mr. Tooker sugyesied that the resolution should 
read * still defective.” 

Mr. Storkes said it was true we had been able to 
correct defects, but afier all, practices still pre- 
vailed which called loudiy fur reform. It was a 
subject which he regarded as one of the highest 
importance, und which he hoped would not be 
passed over withouta decided expression. He was 


| content with the resolution as it was, and he be 


lieved it would be found to express the minds of 
the Convention, when understood. 

Prof. Potter (of Union College) remarked, the 
none were more aware than members of the Con- 
vention, that there were sume truths that it was not 
always best to announce in the special form of a 
vote of a body, especially when that body was 
compesed of indivisiuals whose duty it was to re- 
medy the evils which they thus officially proclaim- 
ed. The existence of the Convention, and of all 
the great and noble eiforis now making, under tha 
patronage of the Legislature and of private muni- 
ficence, having reference to the cause of educa- 
tion, proceeded on the supposition that the exist- 


‘ing modes of instruction were defective. Wher 
| we sent for a physician we did not want him to tel. 


us we were s.ck. ‘That we knew before. But we 
wished that in all that he might say, at least, he 
would address himself to the great spring of health- 
hope. So the doctors in that Convention, when 
speaking to the great patient—the people—should 
address themselves to that generous and buoyant 
principle, which was the great remedial power in 


, the moral and social system—the principle of hope. 


It was the important principle that we always 
practiced upon in our individual capacities, and 
which we should practice on in our collective ca- 
pacity—and that was to give a cordial and energe- 
tic encouragement to improvement, to tell the peo- 
ple of the district that while they were doing pret- 
ty well, they might yet do better, and that it was 
our duty to suggest respectfully some mode in 


| which improvement might be made. ‘The resolu- 


tions which followed this went on to suggest im- 
provements, and with some verbal alterations 


| would be seasonable and highly useful. But if 


gentlemen desired to be kindly received, or to 


cation is anevil greatly to be deplored, and which calls | have their suggestions so treated, by the people of 
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the districts—for after all, the greatreforming pow- | 
er was in the minds of the people, teachers and ' 
trustees—if the object was to excite in them a no- 
ble and generous spirit of improvement—the pro- 
per course was to suggest reforms, not to set out 
with denunciations. He knew this was not intend- | 
ed by the committee which reported these resolu- 
tions. He attributed the form of it rather to the 
current practice of stating broadly current evils. 
This would do, provided you at the same time put 
your finger on facts. But in urging great reforms, ; 
it was questionable whether we should deal in ex- | 
aggerated statements. Put your finger on indivi- | 
dual cases of abuse or error, and then suggest your | 
remedy. But these ez-cathedra declarations as to | 
the extent of evils were rather calculated to excite | 
prejudice. Although he might accord with the | 
sentiment of the resolution, yet he could not but | 
feel that the evil was not chargeable on teachers | 
or their employers. ‘The difficulty was in the pre- ' 
valent error as to what education should be.— 

Means had been taken to enlighten the public 

mind on this subject, and all must acknowledge 

that resulis for the last year afforded grounds to 

hope that the moment the people became aware of 
the amount of the evil, they would rise cordially 

and spontaneously to the work of remedy. 

Mr. Tooker suggested that the resolution should 
express the idea that though the sysiem had been 
much improved, yet that it was still defective.— 
He could not vote fur the resolution in its present 
unqualified shape. It was very plain that there 
were defects of a deeply rooted character in the 
present system of elementary instruction—the 
grand difficulty being that scholars were crowded 
forward to higher and higher s‘udies, before being 
thoroughly or even tolerably well grounded in the 


rudiments of learning. At the same time, the sys- | 


tem was improving gradually, and by consiant ef- 


forts might be made to approximate to the design ' 


of the framers of it. 

Prof. Potter did not mean to question the accu- 
racy of the fact stated in the resolution. He only 
questioned the expediency of such a declaration 
from the Convention. ‘The public would be apt tc 
say that ‘these fellows have an object in saying 
tnis, for if there were no defecis in the system, 
‘Othello’s occupation is gone.” He knew the 
Convention were above guch sordid considera- 
tions; but we should recollect what human nature 
was, and act accordingly. He proposed the fol- 
lowing as a substitute, which was adopted: 

Resolved, That while this Conventio: recognizes with 
pleasure and gratitude the improvements which are 
making in common schools, it is incumbent upon its 
members to keep clearly in view the evils and defects 
which still exist. 

‘The next resolution, declaring that course of in- 
struction best which simu taneously develops the 
physical, moral and intellectual faculties, was 
a:lopted, with some alterations in its phraseology. 

The third resolution, inculeating upon teachers 
the propriety of giving daily and familiar lectures 
on the subjects of study pursued by pupils. 


Prof. Potter opposed, saying that the knowledge | 


which we dug up ourselves, and for which we 
worked hardest, was generally most valuable and 
least easily lost. His own experience in regard 
to the best mode of imparting knowledge, had 
taught him that that which was the most easily ac- 
quired was most easily lost. The mode which 
taxed the energies and efforts of the pupil the most, 
was the most effective. Lectures were well 
enough, combined with a thorough course of stu- 
dy, but he would not give them great prominence 
in the stages of education. Besides, small children 
would not attend to lecturers. ‘The catechetical 
mode of instruction was the best adapted to their 
capacities. Their curiosity should be constantly 
stimulated. 


Mr. Henry stated that the difficulty, after all,was 
that not one teacher in ten could lecture intelligi- 
bly, or ina manner to interest children. 

‘Lhe resolution was withdrawn, after a remark 
from Colonel x oung that the word lecture implied 
more formality than he presumed was intended. 


| Verbal explanations and conversation, witha view 


to teach the pupil to think, might be useful; and 
every teacher, though not qualified to lecture, 
might talk to his pupils to good purpose. 

‘Lhe fourth resolution, denouncing the too early 
application of the infant mind to study, as resulting 
in mental imbecility and even death, drew out 
some debate. 

Mr. Henry suggested the phraseology, ‘‘ over- 
tasking the infant mind.” 

Mr. Potter, after glancing at the new school 
law, and dweliing upon the importance and value 
of the change made by it, as well as upon the in- 
creased responsibilities thrown upon the Deputy 
Superintenden‘’s, went on to speak of the resolu- 
tion itself; saying that the proposition intended to 
be asseried, was of more importance than seemed 
to be imagined. Asa general rule, children were 
put to school t’o soon, and were kept there too 
long. For children of even eight years of age, he 
should prefer three hours’ application to study to 
six. I+ was very easy to attract and hold a child’s 
attention for a short time, and but for a short time. 
You might keep the body chained, but the mind 
youcouldnot. The mind was made for careering 
about the universe, and any attemptto chain 
down the spirit that was given to soaring, would 
be futile. The effect would only be’ to make the 
child hate the seat, and hate the school. Infinitely 
more progress would be made by the pupil, with 
more extended personal liberty—a wider range for 
the body as well as the mind. There was much 
‘o be learned out of doors, and if a man was a 
farmer, with six or eight children, for at least half 
of the year his true course was to turn his chil- 
dren out of doors, and they would educate them- 
selves. Some of the best students he had ever 
known, never learned their letters until they were 
seven years oll. Whilst he. would not lay this 
down as a rule, he would say that premature de- 
velopmen’s were not always followed by impor- 
ee resulis in afier life. ‘These prodigies of ge- 


nius, set up at four years old to recite all the elo- 
| quent passages in ancient and modern rhetoric, 
and who are regarded by doating mothers as al- 
| mosi Ciceros before they had even got out of pet- 
| ticoats, as a general rule dwindled down after- 
' wards to mere third or fourth rate men or wo- 
men. ‘ihis was the case in three-quarters of 
‘ these instances, while the rest might be said to be 
j actually ruined by overtaxing their bouyant minds. 
Such minds were active enough by nature. ‘They 
. did not need artificial fire thrown into them. ‘The 
| danger was that they would consume by their own 
' inteilectual heat. 
| The resolu‘ion was amended, as suggested by 
| Mr. Henry, and adopted. 
Thursday 3 o'clock, P. M. 
On motion of Mr. Dwight, Mr. Palmer, author 
| of the ** Teacher’s Manual,” was requested to ad- 
‘dress the convention to-morrow morning, at 8 0’- 
clock. 

Mr. Mayhew laid before the convention a com- 
|munication from the publishers of ‘“ Pierce’s 
Grammar.” 

A resolution to appoint a committee of three, to 
report to the next meeting of the convention an 
uniform mode of teaching, was briefly debated by 
several members, and adopted. 

Mr. Randall called the attention of the conven- 
tion to the recommendation of the Superiniendent, 
as to the selection of subjects to be embraced in 
the annual reports of the County Superintendents. 

Mr. A. Wright moved that that subject be left 
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to the discretion of the Superintendent. Agreed | and he had always found the effect to be highly 


beneficial. 





O. 
UNIFORM STANDARD OF ORTHOGRAPHY. 

The following resolution was adopted : 

Whereas, There is a variety of contradictory stan- 
dards in orthography and orthoepy now in common 
use, causing much embarrassment and injury in our 
schools ; and whereas, it is important that an uniform 
standard should be adopted : therefore, 

Resolved, That the County Superintendents prepare 
and report, at the next annual convention, what stan- 
dards are in general use in their several districts, to 
the end that some expression of this convention may 
then be had on this important subject. 

Messrs. Dwight, Fonda and A. Wright were ap- 
pointed the committee to carry the above resolu- 
tion into effect. 

On motion of Mr. Henry, the Rev. Mr. Abbott, 

seful Knowledge, was invited to lay before the 
convention a statement relative to the different text 
books now in use, at8 o’clock this evening. 


METHODS OF TEACHING. 


A resolution offered by Mr. Rochester, that a 
committee of three be appointed by the chair, to 


report to the next convention upon the method of | 


teaching, andthe best manner of adopting a uni- 
form system, came up. i 7 
Mr. Stevens suggested that as this was an im- 


a of the New-York Society for the Diffusion of 





Mr. Mayhew spoke of the necessity and useful- 
ness of blackboards, maps, globes, &c. He alluded 
to several cases of gross ignorance of both teach- 





had found those in Jefferson county, who knew rot 
that Geography had any relation to the Planet 
which we live upon. And in one case, he asked 
one of the scholars where the ‘* Muscle Shoals” 
) were? ‘The answer was given correctly. He then 
| inquired what they were? ‘She did not know.” 
} «© Were they land or water?” ‘*She did not know, 
| but rather thought land.” ‘Were they high or 
‘low land?” ‘*High,” she thought, ‘ but she had 
| not been used to have such questions asked. Such 

ignorance would not be found, if there was a suffi- 
' ciency of scientific apparatus in our schools. 

The debate was further continued by Messrs. 

| Rochester, Mayhew, Dwight and Storkes, when the 
| resolution was unanimously adopted. 
; On motion of Mr. Rochester, the thanks of this 
| convention were presented to Prof. Davies, for his 
| able address of this morning, and he was requested 
| to furnish a copy of the same for publication. 


| DISTRICT LIBRARIES. 


| Mr. Rochester called attention to the subject of 
{the place of keeping the district libraries. He 


portant subject, the committee had better consist of | deemed it very desirable that they should be kept 


five. 

Mr. Dwight hoped not, from the increased diffi- 
culty of their co-operation. He was glad to see 
the subject introduced, as he was satisfied that there 
were several points on which the majority of teach- 
ers needed instruction, if he might be allowed to 


| in the school house, at Jeast during termtime. In 
| his own experience, the statistics showed that the 
| books were read, more or less, in the ratio that the 

library was near to or distant from the school house. 
| As the Superintendent was present he should be 
| pleased to hear his views. 


ers and scholars on the subject of geography. He” 


say so. He found that a system of oral instruction! Col. Young said, that was a subject to which he 
was coming more and more in vogue among those | had given some reflection; but recently a letter 
who devoted attention to the subject. One advan- | had been addressed to Mr. Dwight on the same sub- 
tage to be secdred by that system was, that teachers | ject, by Mr. Wadsworth, a gentleman who took a 
would be compelled to improve themselves. ——_| very great interest in every thing connected with 
Mr. Rochester had no other objection to in-/ourschools. But there was a difficulty in the wa 
creasing the number of the committee, than that | of interference by the Department with the custo- 
indicated by the gentleman from Albany—that | dy of the books, inasmuch as ihe trustees were re- 
there would be more pieces to put together, and | sponsible for them. If he should direct the books 
consequently less prospect of unanimity in the re- | to be placed in the school room, under the charge 
port. He had the subject of oral instruction in | of the teacher, and the teacher should be a transient 
contemplation when he offered the resolution. He | person, and at the close of his three months’ term, 
desired to introduce a plan which would do away | should carry away half of the library, 2 or 300 
with the merely hearing of recitations by the book. | miles from the district, the trustees would be liable 


Any one who could read, could do that; yet that 
was the way that most schools and most sciences 
were now taught in this state. 

The resolution was adopted, and the President 
named Messrs. Rochester, Denman and Woodin as 
such committee. 

Mr. Myers offered a resolution recommending 
the introduction into our common schools, of scien- 
tific apparatus, globes, maps, black-boards, &c. 

Mr. A. Wright warmly advocated the resolution, 
and spoke of the good effect which the introduction 
of such apparatus would have. It resulted in bene- 
fit not only to the mind, but to the morals of the 
pupils. This subject was not sufficiently regarded 
by the inhabitants of the State. He hoped the re- 
solution would be adopted, and that he would go 
home determined to carry it into effect. 

Mr. Clement also advocated the resolution, and 
spoke particularly of the benefit of blackboards. 
He believed the want of such was one great reason 
why there was so little thorough and practical 
knowledge of the sciences, on the part of both 
teachers and scholars. A globe too, he considered 
as of great importance to be placed in the school 
room. Mr. C. stated some facts which had fell un- 
der his observation, as illustrative of his position. 

Mr. Stevens was in favor of the resolution. He 
spoke of some of the frivolous objections made by 
some Trustees in his county against blackboards. 
But uniformly recommended their procurement, 


| to be sued. If the loss had been incurred in con- 

sequence of obeying the order of the Department, 
| the Superintendent would be placed in an awkward 
position. The control of this matter must be left 
with the trustees, and with the people of the dis- 
trict. He recommended that the deputies should, 
in their lectures and addresses to meetings of the 
inhabitants, bring the subject of the library before 
the people—inform them what stores of know- 
ledge were there provided, for the benefit of them- 
selves and their children. Where the trustees 
could place confidence in the teacher, it would be 
better, on many accounts, to appoint him sub-libra- 
| rian, or, if he should be a resident of the district 
| and a voter, he might.be chosen librarian. As the 
| law stood, the department could «do no more than 
| advise, as to the place of keeping the library. 

Mr. Tidd said it was lamentable, considering the 
liberal provision that had been made by the state, 
of mental] aliment, that so little use was made of it. 
He had made it a point, in the county of Chemung, 
to urge the keeping of the library in the school- 
house, and he had succeeded in more than two- 
thirds of the districts. ‘The effect was manifest, in 
every instance, in an increased circulation of the 
books. 

Mr. Patchin gave some interesting facts as to the 
effect in parts of Livingston county, of transferring 
the libraries from private dwellings to the school- 
houses. Libraries that had but from two to five 
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books in circulation, were found, after the trans- 
fer, to have from eighty to one hundred. Mr. P. 
urged the importance of making the rule as gene- 
ralas possible. ‘Io obviate the objection of the 
irresponsibility of the teacher, he would recom- 
mend to the trustees to engage him upon the condi- 
tion, that he should act as librarian, and any loss 
incurred through his neglect, should be deducted 
from his wages. Besides, was a man who could 
not be trusted with the charge of a few books, fit 
to be entrusted with mind ? 

Mr. Dwight offered the following resolution, 
which was adopted :— 

Resolved, That to lucrease the usefulness of the Li- 
braries, and to facilitate the examination of their con- 
dition by the county Superintendents, and thus to se- 
cure their preservation, it is expedient that in all cases 
they should be kept in the district school-house, when 
by so doing, the safety of the books will not be jeop- 
arded. 

Mr. Randall read from a communication of the 
Superintendent giving his views on this question. 
He thought the Department had gone as far as it 
could go under the present law. The Trustees 
were made responsible for the safe keeping of the 
Library. 

Col. Young said if the teacher wes a resident of 
the district and a voter he could be Librarian. But 
if he was not, he was not eligible to that office. 
The whole matter must be left with the Trustees, 
and if they have confidence in the Teacher, though 
he be not a resident of a district, they could make 
him a sub-Librarian. 

DUTY OF CITIZENS, &c. 

Mr. Frazier, from the committee on the duties of 
citizens, reported in part, by offering the following 
resolution: 

Resolved, That all improvement in our common 
schools, very greatly depends on the inhabitants them- 
selves; and that the best care and supervision cannot 
be of avail, if the inhabitants refuse their sanction and 
support. 

Mr. F. remarked, that this subject was so im- 
portant, and the aspects in which it should be treat- 
ed so varied, that the committee felt the impossi- 
bility of doing justice to it in the time allowed for 
making a report to theconvention. They thought 
they would best discharge their duty by submitting 
a resolution in general terms. 

Messrs. Clement. Henry, Patchin, Mayhew, 
Storks and Woodin each submitted some sugges- 
tions, and gave illustrations of the state of public 
sentiment in their respective counties, on the sub- 
ject of education. : 

Mr. Dwight said the subject embraced in the re- 
solution was indeed an important one, and the con- 
vention would no doubt be gratified to hear the 
views of their honored Superintendent upon it. 

Col. Young said he came into the convention as 
an auditor, being fully aware that it was composed 
of men better qualified than he was to enlighten 
others on the practical business of education. He 
knew that, not only from the fact that they were 
all men of experience in that pursuit, but from the 
reports which he had received from them—re- 
ports which he was proud of, and which he re- 
garded as containing more actual knowledge— 
more practical information on the subject of com- 
mon schools in this State, than had been embodied 
before for years. 

On the important subject of public sentiment, 
however, he would say a few words. Public sen- 
timent could be created. The County Superin- 
tendents, by lectures and by conversations with 
the people, could diffuse alight which would go 
home to the bosoms and consciences of parents and 
citizens. That influence had already in part been 
felt; and it would be found that where the Super- 
intendents had been most industrious, it was felt 


persuasion—of preaching, as it were; and when it 
was known from history that false doctrines had 
been promulgated by preaching—that Mahomme- 
danism had spread through that means—was it not 
incumbent upon us to use them for spreading the 
truth?) There was much dependent on the manner 
of discharging such duties as devolved on the Su- 
perintendents. ‘The manner should be conciliato- 
ry—far removed from any thing like dictation. 
‘There should be the utmost delicacy in examining 
teachers. Were he discharging that duty, even 
if he knew a teacher to be deficient, he would not 
tell him so before his pupils. Children, although 
very small, have keen perceptions, and the teacher 
might thus lose respect in their eyes. 


The County Superintendents, by the exercise of 
great industry as well as discretion—by talking 
with and advising the teachers, but showing no 
dictatorial spirit—by convening the people, and 
awakening their interest in the cause of education 
—by assembling the teachers of a town, and inter- 
changing views and communicating improvements 
—could effect inestimable good. In this way, 
more could be effected than by any number of or- 
dinances of legislation, or rules issued from the 
Department. He felt that he was powerless com- 
pared with the County Superintendents. They 
could go to the houses of the inhabitants—rouse 
the apathetic—stimulate the lax—and advise and 
aid those who were disposed to be actively en- 
gaged. They could demonstrate to parents how 
much economy of time there was in employing a 
a good teacher rather than a poor one; that more 
could be learned in six months under one, than in 
eighteen under another; and that their children’s 
daily expenses were the same in both eases. ‘hey 
could point out what great advantages the man 
will reap from the better education of the child. 
They could excite a spirit of emulation among the 
teachers, to excel in their high vocation. ‘lLhese 
were the daily duties of the Superintendents; and 
it must be a grateful reward to witness their suc- 
cess—to see the spirit which they have sent abroad 
caught by a few of the most intelligent inhabitants, 
and rapidiy spreading to others, and manifesting 
its beneficial results. . 

He repeated—the weapon of the County Superin- 
tendent was persuasion. ‘The law of the last ses- 
sion, depriving any county of the public money 
which shall not appoint a County Superintendent, 
was probably sufficiently penal, and would, no 
doubt, prove entirely efficient. It wasnatural that 
men should be'’attached to the customs to which 
they have been educate’—or rather that they 
should be slow to appreciate the merits of new 
systems. Nor was there anything strange in the 
repugnance which some of the Superintendents 
had noticed, in men to visit schools. He had him- 
self been taught in the old style; he had sat for 
hours onaslab bench, without a back. He was 
noi at all surprised that men of 45 or 50 should an- 
ticipate no pleasure in going into a school house; 
he felt an instinctive horror when he looked at one 
himseif. Col. Y. here alluded to the remarks of 
Prof, Potter, this morning, on the subject of the 
too long confinement of children. Nature required 
that all young animals should have exercise, with- 
out which, the muscles cannot become hardened, 
nor the frame developed. Asa rule, he had rather 
children should be kept in school three hours than 
a longer time. 


_ Col. Y. said he had thought that if the County 
Superintendents should classify the subjects con- 
nected with education, and divide them amonc 
each other, that this State could furnish a book of 
reports of great value, not only in this State, but in 
other States, and in Europe. He thought so, from 
what he knew the Superintendents could do. He 
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particularly to one by Mr. Mayhew, of Jefferson; | all, a propriety inthe examples which were given. 


and ihere were others also displaying great abi- 
lity. : 

He concluded by urging the Superintendents to 
seek to enlist public feeling—to identify themselves 
with that feeling—in short, to become popular. 
That end attained, and there was hardly a limit to 
their power for good. 

Seven o'clock, P. M. 


TEXT BOOKS. 


Mr W. Wright reported on the subject ofan uni- 
formity of text books, that 

While the committee regard the subject of an uni- 
formity of text books of great ane vital importance, yet 
in the accomplishment ef so desirable an object, the 
committee findthat there are at present insuperable 
barriers. It will be recollected that at the last annual 
meeting of this convention, it was ‘‘recommended that 
the Deputies of the several counties convene as many 
of the inhabitants of the several districts within their 
jurisdiction as may be possible, und recommend the 
appointment of a committee to prepare lists of suilable 
text books for their adoption.’”’ Presuming that many, 
if not all of the Deputies have already acted upon this 
subject, and with the concurrence of the friends of po- 
pular education in their respective counties, have al- 
ready committed themselves to certain work-, and are 
consequently unprepared to sanction ang selection that 
a cominittee of this convention might hope to make for 
the State, we are therefure forced to the conclusion, 
that, however desirable uniformity may be, uniformity 
at present isimpract cable ‘the committee beg leave, 
therefore, to ofier the following resolutions, viz :" 

Resolved, Thatit isinexpedient, if not impracticable, 
for this convention to recommend, at this time, a list 
of text hooks for the use of the common schools of 
this State. 

Resolved, Thata committee of one from each Senato- 
rial district be appointed, to take into consideration 
the subject of ‘ uniformity of text books,”? aud report 
at the next convention, 


The report was discussed by Messrs. Randall, 
Woodin, Foord, Stevens, Clement, Patchin, and 
ahers. 

Rev. Mr. erg addressed the convention, giv- 
ine ihe resulis of an examination of a committee 
of the * New-York State Society for the Ditlusion 
of Useful Knowledge,” in relation to the relative 
meriis of the various text books in use in the 
county. Of the spelling books, there were one 
hundred and twenty brought under critical and 
careful examination for about eight montis. The 
result was given in a printed report of the com- 
mittee. ‘Ihe examination resulted in the selection 
of only two out of the one hundred and twenty, 
as being worthy of special examination. These 
to were then minutely criticised, the respective 
authors having appeared before the committee, and 
explained their distinctive principles. Mr. A. 
then read from the report of the committee, saying 
that he should, from motives that would be appre- 
elated by all, withho!d the names of the authors of 
these two books. 

The next subject was grammars. <A catalogue 
of three hundred and fif.y was furnished the com- 
mittee, one bundred and sixty-four of which were 
British, and the rest American. ‘hey had been 
published at different periods, from 1680 to 1840. 
More than one hundred and fifty specimens were 
before the committee. ‘here were two kinds of 
grammars: one where the author was an inde- 
pendent thinker, and the other where he was a 
mere copyist. He alluded to the fact that Murray 
had borrowed largely from one of his predeces- 
sors, but others had more than retaliated upon him; 
for the committee found more than one hundred 
grammars which were almost literally copied from 
Murray. He also spoke of the different styles in 
which the grammars were got up. The essential 
characteristics of a good grammar were—a proper 
system of arrangement—correctness, precision and 
definition of the rules—and a clearness, and above 





In this last particular, the committee had found 
that the great mass of books failed. Numerous 
examples were given, taken from different works, 
which were objected to on the ground of low vul- 
garity and irreverence. ‘The committee were not 
fully prepared to report. The investigation had 
been already narrowed down to three grammars, 
one of which was English, and two American. 
Thecommittee had been most diligently and ardu- 
ously engaged for eighteen months. 

The next subject of inquiry would be the arith- 
metics. While he had not felt permitted to call 
the names of the books which had been under re- 
view, yet he might be permitted to say that there 
were two books which had been pronounced en- 
tirely faultless by the unanimous expression of the 
friends of education throughout the country: these 
were ‘‘Colburn’s First Lessons in Intellectual 
Arithmetic,” and ‘* Porter’s Rhetorical Reader.” 

Cn motion of Mr. King, the thanks of the con- 
ventiou were presented to the **‘ New-York Soci- 
ety for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge,” for 
the interest manifested in the cause of education, 
and to their corresponding secretary for his able 
and interesting address this evening. 

The resolutions under discussion when Mr. Ab- 
bot commenced his address, were then taken up 
and adopted. 

‘The convention then adjourned. 


Friday morning, May 19. 


Prayer by the Rev. Dr. Bullions. 
Mr. ‘Tidd offered the following resolution: 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


Whereas, the common school is congenial with the 
institutions of our country, and affords greater facili- 
ties for the education of the masses of the people than 
any other institution: therefore, 

Resolved, That this convention recommend to parents 
and guardians that they use all their influence to ele- 
vate the condition of common schools to such a degree 
of exeellence as will wholly supersede the necessity of 
select schools. 


And after further debate between Messrs. Wood- 
in, Stevens, Cleaveland and Mayhew, the resolu- 
tion was adopted. 

The President announced the following as the 
committee to report at the next convention on the 
subject of text books: Messrs. Stone, Clement, 
Fonda, Sprague, W. Wright, Patchin, Hopkins 
and Rochesier. 


FEMALE TEACHERS. 
Mr. A. Wright, from the committee to whom 
was referred the subject of female teachers, made 
the following report: 


The influence of moral and well educated females 
has always been salutary in the highest degree. It is 
only in savage or barbarous nations where the weaker 
sex is keptin ignoronce and degradation, that woman 
does not shed ahealthy and softening influence on all 
who come within her reach. The fireside, the social 
circle, and many of the more public assemblies, owe 
most of their charms to the presence of enlightened 
females. 

Nature has wisely constituted the female the earliest 
guardian and natural protector of the child; and as 
the Ged of nature always adopts the best means to ac- 
complish the desired ends, he has endowed her with all 
that beauty of person, mildness of disposition, gentle- 
ness, kindness, unwearied patience, and love of chil- 
dren, which eminently qualify her for the arduous and 
important duty of guiding the youth of our land to vir- 
tue, intelligence, usefulness and happiness. 

The accomplished female teacher can usually con- 
trol by moral means the tumultuous passions and tur- 
bulent conduct of the scholars, even more effectually 
than the male; they more usually introduce into their 
schools delightful exercises in voeal music ; they have 
greater tact in dealing with the minds of smal) chil- 
dren, and are equally capable of teaching nearly all the 
sciences which are introduced into our primary schools. 
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And believing, as your committee do, that frequent | 
changes of teachers prove injurious to the schools, and ! 
that well qualified females are much to be preferred to 
ordinary males as tenchers, we think the time has ar- 
rived when a more gencral employment of them should 
be encouraged. 

We thereiore offer for the consideration of the con- | 
vention, the following resolutians ; . 

Resolved, That we will use every exertion to induce 
the females of our country to qualify themselves for 
the very appropriate duty of becoming the permanent | 
and professional teachers of our primary schools. 
Adopted. 

Resolved, That we earnestly recommend the employ-: 
ment of female teachers in the summer schools, snd 
in all winter schools, where the circumstances render 
it proper and expedient. 

Col. Young read an extract from the Report of 
the Board of Education of Massachusetts, showing 
the success of the experiment of employing female 
teachers in that Staite. 

Col. Stone said it was hardly worth while to dis- 
cuss a proposition to which there was no opposi- 
tion. He rose, therefore, not to debate the resolu- 
tion, but to express his entire concurrence in it. 
There could be no question that females did exer- 
cise a happier and more powerful influence over 
the minds of children than males, and that they 
were perfectly competent, might be made obvious 
to any one who woutd look into the schools taught 
by them. He spoke, of course, with reference to 
the schools under his supervision. ‘There were 
many of these teachers in New-York, that ranked 
as high intellectually, and on the score of attain- 
ment and thorough discipline, as any of the males. 
He could name several, and would, but for the fact 
that females shrunk from having their names given 
in the newspapers. In respect to mora! influence, 
the female teachers were betier than males, and in 
all the departments of knowledge taught in the 


cominon schools, they were fully competent. This | 


was the resnit of his experience. 
Mr. Woodin fully concurred in these remarks— 
saying, however, that as there was no arguing 


against facts, he would state one or two in illuvira- | 
tion of the capacity and peculiar qualifications of | 
female teachers—which he did—drawing his illus- | 


trations from results in his own county. 


Mr. Shumway a!so took ground in favor of the | 


resolutions. 
Mr. Denman remarked upon the array of strength 


which the resolutions seemed to call out, and the } 


futility of any attempt on his part to combat the 
general feeling. Nevertheless, he felt that quali- 
fications, and not sex, should be the test; that be- 
fore females should become professional teachers, 
the relative duties and avocations of the two sexes 
should be changed; thatuntil (here wassuch a re- 


volution in the social system, it was idle to think | 


of females taking charge of our primary schools; 
that young women were not the persons to teach 
lads of sixteen. He had no objection that females 
should have charge of the younger children; but 


the idea conveyed in the resoluiion that females | 


were to be encouraged to qualify themselves to 
teach all the primary schools, with a view ulti- 
mately to the exclusion of mate teachers, was going 
too far. , 

Mr. A. Wright denied that the resolutions went 
that length, insisting that they merely recommend- 
ed the employment of well qualified female teach- 
ers, when first rate male teachers could not be 
had. 

Mr. Myers fully concurred in the resolutions, 
though itstruck him that they went far beyond the 
case contemplated by the State Superintendent, 
in his instructions on the subject of female: teach- 
ers. 

Col. Young said no instructions had been issued 
on this subject since he had had charge of the De- 
partment. His predecessor had given such instruc- 
tions, but Mr. Spencer evidently did not anticipate 


| male teachers. 
| had heard, that well qualified females could teach 


that female teachers would be employed in the 
winter schools. Nor was this anticipated some 


| three or four years ago in Massachusetts—where 


now it had been shown by actual experiment, that 
female teachers of proper qualifications could bet- 
ter manage turbulent young men of 18 and 19 than 
He had concluded, from what he 


a winter school as well as males, and that they 
would eventually supersede males in our common! 
schools. They werecheaper, and couid teach the 
elementary branches as weilas men. ‘They learn- 
ed perhaps with more intuitive quickness than 
males. Some of the best mathematicians and as- 
tronomers had been females. Some of the best 
teachers in the higher seminaries of learning had 
occasionally been females. He shouul not, how- 
ever, recommend such a changeas would put them 
at the head of our colleges; but he believed them 
to be as competent toconduct all branches of com- 
mon education as males. He did not think the re- 
solutions went too far; and if he were now to give 
advice and direction in reference to the examina- 
tion of female teachers, he should somewhat vary 
the language of the former State Superintendent. 
He should not say that they should not undergo as 
strict an examgnation in all the departmenis, as 
males. Particularly where they were to teach 
winter schools, they should have the same exami- 
nation. 

Col. Stone did not understand the resolutions as 
ceniemplating the employment of females to the 
exclusion of males. He was nota disciple of Ma- 
ry Woolstoneraft. He would not put females on 
the bench in the courts of justice, or in the jury 
room, or in Congress; but as a general rule, he 
believed that in moulding the young mind, women 
exercised a stronger, a more healthful moral influ- 
ence. He did not believe in carrying out the pro- 
| jects of modern theoris’s, such as unsexing the sex, 
| and vutting them in boots and pantaloons. But he 
did know that females were as competent to teach 
every branch of human knowledge as males—as 
weil qualified intellectually as in every other re- 
spect. He had thought they did not as readily 
grasp the mathematical science, or the science of 
political economy, as males, 
| Col. Young—Mliss Martineau is as good a politi- 
cal economist, if not mathematician, as any of 
ihem. 

Col. Stone replied that Miss Martineau was an 

xception to the general rule, and went on to say, 
that ina conversation with Dr. Wayiand, the other 
day, he (Col. S.) had toid him that he had examin- 
eda class, recently taurht by a female, in moral 
, philosophy, that would v:e with any class ever 
| turned out of Brown University; and it was lite- 
‘rally true. Away, then, with the idea that we 
were introducing a sort of—he did not know how 
| to express himself—he liked to have said, a lower 
order of petticoat government. ‘There wasno fear 
of that; and if county superintendents did their 
duty, there could be no danger that any evil would 
result from encouragement to females to make 
| teaching a profession. 

‘Lhe resolutions were for the present laid on the 
table, but afterwards taken up and adopied. 





VOCAL MUSIC. 


Mr. Sprague, from the committee on the subject 
of vocal music,.submitted a report, concluding 
with a series of resolutions strongly urging the in- 
troduction into the common schools of exercises in 
vocal music, and instruction in the rudiments of 
the science. 

The hour having arrived for the exhibition of 
the proficiency of Prof. Llsley’s pupils in vocal 
music, on motion of Mr. Randall, the resolutions 
were laid on the table. 

Prof. Isley here introduced his choir of juvenile 
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singers, being scholars from the public schools of 
the city, boys and girls of from eight to twelve 
years of age—some of whom had been instructed, 
as he stated, but one year, others two, and a few 
three years, on an average of about two hours in 
the week. ° 

‘fhe juveniles sang anumber of songs and chants, 
in some of them two and four singing songs ant 
duetts, and the rest —* in the chorus—Mr. I. 
leading with his violin. It wasa highly interest- 
ing, and as a musical entertainment, a very credit- 
able performance—concluding with that immortal 
piece of harmony, Old Hundred, in which the 
whole audience (which we regret to say did not 
number many more than the children and the 
members of the convention,) joined con amore. 

Upon the conclusion of these exercises, Mr. 
Shumway offered a resolution of thanks to Prof. 
Isley, and to the teachers and officers of the pub- 
lic schools of Albany, for this highly interesting 
exhibition, and for the incontestible argument to 
be drawn from it in favor of the general introduc- 
tion into the common schools of exercises in vocal 
music. 

Col. Stone rose with great pleasure to second the 
resolution, and in doing so, he begged leave so 
far to deviate {rom parliamentary practice, as to 
make a few remarks to the interesting group be- 
fore the convention. Col. S. wenton to address 
the children at some length on the duties they 
owed to themselves, to their parents, their teach- 
ers, and the responsibilities they would one day be 
called on to assume in the social scale, and as citi- 
zens of a republic where honors and office were 
open to all, without distinction—and inculeating a 
generous emulation in the pursuit of knowledge, 
kind and forgiving dispositions in all their inter- 
course with each other; obedience to their teach- 
ers and parents; obedience to the laws; a strict 
adherence to truth; and as necessary to that, to do 
nothing that they would be ashamed to have known 
to the whole world. 

Af.er some excellent and judicious precepts of 
this cuaracter, the children retired. 

Mr. Sprague, from the committee on musie and 
drawing, submitted the following report and reso- 
lutions : 


The committee to whom was referred the subject of 
music and drawing, respectfully beg leave to report, 
That the subject referred to them they deem of very 
great importance, and that its influence upon our so- 
cia) relations cannot be otherwise than salutary. Your 
committee are decidedly of the opinion that there is 
nothing better calculated to soften and subdue the pas- 
sions and refine the feelings, than the practice of mu- 
sic; and its intreduction into our district schools, as 
a part of the daily exercises, would in an eminent de- 
gree conduce to happiness, good order, and moral and 
intellectual improvement in these ‘' nurseries of 
mind.”” 

Your committee, from actual observation, have be- 
come convinced that where the practice of music pre- 
vails in our schools, it tends greatly to relieve them of 
tedium, and throws round them a charm peculiarly in- 
viting to pupils and patrons—thus rendering their disci- 
pline exsier and their results more valuable. With 
these views, your committee are prepared to offer the 
foitlowing resolution, in the confident expectation that 
the time is not far distant when the science of music 
shall be taught in every district school in this State. 

Resolved, That we recommend to psrents, teachers, 
and to the friends of education universally, to use 
their influence to introduce the practice of vocal mu- 
sic into all their district schools; and that we pledge 
ourselves toco-operate with them, and never cease our 
efforts till it be accomplished. 

Upon the subject of drawing, your committee beg 
leave to state, that in’ consequence of other duties 
claiming the greater portion of their time, they have 
not been «ble to treat the subject in a manner which 
— demands, and therefore report by reso- 

ution. 

Resolved, That the more general introduction into 
our district schouls of linear and otber drawing, from 








its great practical value to all classes of the commu- 
nity, should be insisted on; and from the ease and 
facility with which it can be carried on, should begin 
with the school education of the pupil, and form a 
part of his daily exercise. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

Col. Stone alluded to one passage in the report, 
where he thought the committee, in their enthu- 
siasm, had gone too far. It was the passage where 
the commitiee asserted that anybody that could 
read with the proper inflections, could sing, or 
samething to that effect. Now there was a good 
deal of music in many persons, but like the Yan- 
kee’s fiddle, you could not get it out. That was 
the case with himself. If he should undertake to 
sing now, he presumed he should drive everybody 
out. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Sprague :—Perhaps you were not well 
trained in youth. 

Col. Stone :—Yes I was. I went to singing school 
and learned the gamut, and could sing Bridgewa- 
ter, and all the old standard tunes. Col. S. went 
on to relate an anecdote of Dr. Bradford, who, he 
said, had a nice ear for music, and avery bad 
choir. ‘Things went on until the old man got very 
sick of it, and he was rather irritable than other- 
wise. It happened one Sunday that the choir sang 
particularly ill, and the Dr. got out of all patience. 
They had no sooner finished than he rose in the 
pulpit, and addressing himself to the choir, said 
he, **Do you call that singing? I’m sure if the 
angel Gabriel should hear you, he would come 
down and wring your necks off.” [Laughter.] 
A good many of us, Col. S. presumed, would sing 
in that way. It was not philosophically true that 
everybody that could read could sing; and we had 
better not commit ourselves on that point. In 
other respects, he liked the report very well; for 
there was nothing more calculated to refine and 
humanize than vocal music; and they who could 
not sing themselves, generally delighted to hear 
it. The power of music, its inspiring and almost 
maddening effect, when brought to bear upon mas- 
ses of men, was well known. The success of the 
French revolution, which all must confess had 
contributed something to the progress of human 
liberty, was attributable to the Marselloise Hymn, 
and to its influence on the public mind, rather per- 
haps than to the action of the leaders in that great 
and bloody drama. He might carry out the illus- 
tration, but he would not detain the convention 
any further. 

Mr. Finch, (in an under tone,) you forgot to 
mention the way in which you sang Harrison in. 

Col. Stone, (aside,) No—I thought of that—and 
should have mentioned it, but for that rascally cho- 
rus, * Tyler too.” 

Mr. Sprague said he thought he had the autho- 
rity of teachers of musie for saying that any per- 
son who could be taught to read could be taught to 
sing. The difficulty, he apprehended, with Col. 
Stone and himself was, that their voices had not 
been cultivated early in life, though he did not 
suppose that every man and woman could be taught 
to sing well. 

Col. Stone did not doubt at all that every music 
master whose conscientiousness was not largely 
developed, for the sake of getting a large school, 
would inculcate that doctrine; but it did not follow 
that it wasso. He knew better. He had heard a 
writing master say he could make a pig write in 
twelve lessons. He knew better than that. He 
went once to a writing master, who promised to 
learn him to write elegantly in—he did not know 
how many lessons. He went toa writing school 
up here on the plains of Herkimer, kept by Luther 
Jackson—and yet, if the reports in the Argus were 
correct, the Chair decided here, the other day, 


taking advantage of his (Col. S.°s) absence at Sa- 
ratoga, that he (the Chair) could not read his 
[Laughter.] Now it was la- 


(Col. S.’s) writing. 
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mentably true, either that we had a President here 
who could not read writing, or that New-York had 
a representative here who could not write legibly, 
under every advantage. 

Mr. Patchin remarked that the phrenologists af- 
firmed that the organs of time, tune and order 
were necessary to make good music. 

Col. Stone :—A good church organ is better than 


at. 

Mr. Patchin :—However this might be, he was 
acquainted with persons that could not tell one tune 
from another. 

Mr. Palmer, of New-York, combatted the no- 
tion that to sing required the existence of certain 
phrenological bumps. It was alla mistake, as he 
could assert from 15 years’ experience in teaching 
children the science of-music. Out of 2,000 chil- 
dren, he had not known one excluded for want of 
ear or voice. 

Mr. Mayhew said his own experience was the 
other way. He had tried faithfully to learn to 
sing, but after all, was unable either to sing, or to 
distinguish one tune from another. 

Mr. Sprague’s report and resolutions were 
adopted by a large vote. 


DISTRICT SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


Mr. Woodin offered the following resolutions, 
as chairman of the committee on this subject, 
which were unanimously adopted : 


Whereas, the District School Journal, as the official 
organ of the Department, is essential to the uniform 
administration of the affairs of the several districts ; 
and whereas, wherever it is duly valued, the influence 
is | ge ge sad in the improved methods of teaching, 
,~ the prosperous condition of the schools: there- 

ore, 

Resolved, That we will, through the agency of the 
Town Superintendents, and in all other suitable ways, 
endeavor to secure the reception of the Journal in 
every district in the State. 

Resoleed, That this convention cordially recommend 
the general perusal of the District School Journal by 


all persons interested in the cause of popular instruc- | 


tion, particularly by the teachers, before their schools, 
of such portions of that valuable journal as pertain to 
the best methods of teaching. 


VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATIONS. 


Mr. Fonda, chairman of the committee, report- 
ed the following resolution, which was adopted: 


Whereas, the frequent visitation of the schools, on 
the part of paremts and employers, and the exercise 
of a watchful vigilance over their interests, is a duty 
upon the ce “aed ggg aa of which greatly depends 
the prosperity of the school, and the improvement of 
the scholar: therefore, 

Resolved, That we earnestly recommend the forma- 
tion, in every school district in the State, of volun- 
tary associations, having for their object the systema- 
tic and thorough performance of these duties. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Mr. Denman, chairman of the committee on 
Teachers’ Institutes and Normal Schools, reported 
the following resolutions: 


Resolved, That we regard the preparation of teachers 
as of the first importance, believing that all who pro- 
pose to enter the profession of teaching should first re- 
ceive a course of instruction with reference to their 
duties, from men eminently qualified for that business. 

Resolved, That with the view of rendering such in- 
struction available to all, we recommend the establish- 
ment of one or more Teachers’ Institutes in each coun- 
ty of the state, where the teachers may be congregated 
semi-annually and spend from two to eight weeks in 
receiving instruction in the art of teaching, modes of 
Sar and other matters pertaining to their pro- 

ession. 


Mr. Rochester called up the resolutions on the 
subject of Normal Schools—and while he approved 
of the two first, suggested that the third should be 
so amended as to except from its purview those 
counties where there was a teachers’ department in 
an academy. 


Col. Young hoped the first two resolutions would 
pass. Great good must result from the establish- 
ment of these teachers’ institutes. In regard to the 
third, which contemplated the withdrawal of the 
fund appropriated for the establishment of four 


| normal schools for teachers, and its appropriation to 


teachers’ institutes, his impression was that the law 
would not allow it. ‘Chere was a prospect, he 
said, that he could get from Massachusetis, a first 
rate teacher for one of these schools. Ina recent 
conversation with George B. Emerson, the author 
of a portion of ‘* The School and ‘School Master,” 
had learned that one of the men who was first em- 
ployed in the normal schools of Massachusetts, 
was now out of employment. He had retired up- 
on a fortune, as he supposed, but in consequence of 
the failure of banks or those to whom he had lent 
his money, he was now destitute, and was forced 
to go to teaching again. If Col. Young could get 
him at the head of one of these schools, he was 
satisfied that great good would result from it. Mr. 
Horace Mann of Massachusetts had said of him, 
that he had a control over the minds of his pupils 
that no human being ever had—the faculty, as he 
expressed it, of melting minds together in a mass, 
and recrystalizing them. If onesuch teacher could 
be had, and a beginning made towards teaching the 
art of teaching—if the seed could be thus sown— 
it would produce great good. In each county there 
would be found some teacher who had’ more apti- 
tude to teach than his associates—and such a per- 
son, further drilled in the normal school, going out 
again to teach, would by his example and influence 
reach others. 

It was by associations—by getting together asa 
convention, and comparing minds—that informa- 
tion was most profitably diffused. He hoped the 
convention would adopt the first two resolutions. 
As to the 3d, if he should fail in these four normal 
schools which we were attempting to establish in 
this state, then he should desire that this money 
should be applied to the establishment of teachers’ 
institutes. It was not a large fund—¢300 only a 
year, divided among 16 academigs—$4,800 in all. 
‘That was now to be divided into four portions, ma- 
king $1,200each. He could not procure a teacher 
of the best kind, for less than $1,000. He might 
geta young man who nad taught one of the normal 
schools of Massachusetts, for $600. 

The first and second resolutions passed—the third 
was withdrawn. 

After some other unimportant business the con- 
vention took a recess until 3 o’clock P. M. 


Three o’clock P. M. 
SCHOOL HOUSES. 


Mr. Mayhew, chairman of the committee on this 
subject, submitted the following report and resolu- 
tions: 

Whereas in our District School Houses nineteen-twen- 
tieths of the youth of the State, receive instruction da- 
ring a considerable portion of the year; and whereas, 
the appearance comfort, and convenience of the school 
houses of New-York. exert a controlling influence over 
more than 100,000 children, who annually receive their 
first scholastic instruction therein; and whereas, plea- 
sant andcommodious school houses, have a strong ten- 
dency to attach children to the school, to their studies, 
and to virtue; therefore, 

Resolved, That the schcol house should be located on 
a piece of firm ground of liberal dimensions, at a suita- 
ble distance from the road, in the midst of a natural or 
artificial grove enclosed by a suitable fence. 

It isa lamentable truth that our school houses are 
usually located without reference either to taste, or the 
health and comfort of the teacher orchildren They are 
generally on one corner of public roads, and some- 
times adjacent to a cooper’s shop, between a grocery 
and a saw-mill, or with a blacksmith shop in front of 
the house and a rail-road in its rear. 

They are not unfrequently placed on the acute angle 
where a road forks. and sometimes in turning that an 
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ing ‘ton a small triangle, bounded on all sides by pub- 
lic roads. 

At other times the school house is situated on low 
and worthless ground witha sluggish stream missing 
beneath it, which, at certain seasons, degenerates into 
a mere puddle. Such a sight is incomparably more 
suitable for a wallowing place for swine, or for a duck- 
puddle, than fora school house. : 

Excepting a few school houses that have heen ereet- 
ed during the past year, the scholars in 49-59ths of the 
districts which the chairman of your committee repre. 
sents, universally step from the school honse directly 
into the highway. Judging from the observation of your 
committee the same is true of several other counties. 
Indeed, schvol houses are frequently one-half in the 
highway and the other half in the adjacent field, as 


though they were unfit foreither. This is the case even | 


in some of our villages. [n a village which has been 
designated by a distingnished member of. the cleri- 


cal profession as ‘the heart of the weulthiest town! 


in the most distinguished connty in the Empire 
State,” one of the district schoo! houses, situated on 


sn a public corner, is on the margin of one street | 


and projects several feet into the other, which is the 
Principal street of the village. Carriages, in turning 
the corner, have considerably marred the house, and 
displaced the corner stone. 

School houses are sometimes situated in the middle 
of the highway, a portion of the travel being on each 
side of them. When the scholars are engaged in their 
recreations, they are exposed to bleak winds and the 
inclemency of the weather one portion of the year, a..d 
tothe seorching rays of the sun during ancther por- 
tion. Moreover, their recreations must he conducted 


in the street, or they trespass upon their neighhor’s | 
premises, Suchsitua.ions can bardly be expected to | 


exert the most favorable influence in the formation of 
the habits and chxracter of the rising generation 

With the provisions which the resolution contem- 
plates, the scholars could enjoy their pastime ina plea- 
sant and healthful yard, where they had a right to be, 

rotected alike from the scorching sun and the wintry 

last. They need then no longer be hunted as trespas- 
sers upon their neighbors’ premises, as they now fre- 
quently are. 

Resoived. That for the accommodation of fifty scho- 
lars, the schvol-house should not be less than 26 by 36 
feet on the ground, and 12 feet in height. 

These dimensions give about three times the average 
€apacity of school-houses in many parts of the State, 
but they are no larger than healthful respiration re- 
quires. 

For an exposition of the change produced in the air 


by breathing, and the unfitness of respired air to sus- | 


tain animal life, your committee heg leave to refer to 
the Jefferson coun'y report to which allusion was made 
yesterday by Co]: Young. 

Resolved, That frequent and thorough ventilation is 
essential tothe preservation of health; and that low- 
ering the upper sash of the windows, is more effectual 
and safer than the common method of ventilation by 
raising the lower sash. or opening the door 

For reasons, reference is again made to the Jeferson 
county report, in the posse-sion of the members of 
this convention See a.so, ‘proposed plan for sebool 
houses,” based upon the proposition ‘that they 
should be so construct.d as best to contribuie to the 


health, comfort and convenience of both teacher #nc | 


sch: lar.”’ 

The plan contemplates that the height of the seats 
and desks should be adjusted. with reference to the size 
and comfort of the scholars who are to occupy them. 
Your committee have visited several schools, in which 
the mojority of the scholars reverse the ordinary prac- 
tice of standing up and sitting down. They literally 
sit up and stand down. their heads being higher while 
sitting than when standing. They have also visited 
schools where the desks were so high that all which 
could be seen of a majority of the scholars that occupy 
the back sests, was a part of their heads. 

Resolved, That we deprecate the unwise dispropor- 
tion between our churches and school-h uses. 

We would not lower the standard of church architec- 
ture, but we would elevate the school house. 

It is frequently the case in villages and country neigh- 
borhoodsthit the expense of the former is from eighty 
to a hundred times the value-of the latter The appear- 
ance of our school-houses is an important considera- 
tion. Mark, also, their contrast in comfort. Parents 
at church frequently sit uponacushioned seat with 
a back, three hours a day, one day ina week, while 








! 
| their children, without any support to their backs, sit 
six hours a day for five anda half days in the week, 
upon a seat from which they cannot reach their feet to 
the floor. 
Resolved, That a wood-house and privies are essen- 
| tial appurtenances to every schoo]-house. 
| .Resolved, That if there is one house in the district 
| more pleasantly located, more comfortably construct 
led, more inviting in its general appearance, and more 
elevating in its influence than any other, that that 
| house should be the school-house. 


Mr. Finch corroborated the statements of the re- 
| port, particularly in regard to the location of school 
-houses—some of which, he could state, were loca- 
, ted in grave-yards! 

Mr. Henry sugges‘ed some verbal corrections, 

such as the erasure of the words swine puddle or 
jduek puddie or both. With these amendments the 
report would no doubt meet the unanimous concur- 
rence of the convention. 

Mr. Dwight confessed that he felt none of the 
squeamishness which some gentlemen manifested, 
in regard to the language of the report. ‘The facts 
were plainiy and sfrongly stated, as such facts 
shouid be, and he trusted the report would not be 
aliered in the least. Mr. 0 took however excep- 
tion to the resolutions, particularly the height of 
ceiling. With proper means of ventilation, 10 feet 
in the clear was enough—without them 12 would 
scarcely suffice. 

Col. Young said if he were responsible for the lan- 
| euage of the report, should have no hesitation in 
adopting itas itstood. But we were not responsi- 
| ble for the language of the report. A committee 
| had a right to put their ideas in their own language. 
| They might change it, if they pleased; but if they 
| chose to retain it, the convention could not control 

it. The resolutions they couldchange. He hoped 
jthe convention would not be fastidious as to the 

language of the report. He was willing to have 

it go oul among the people as the sense of the con- 

vention, that they placed their children, in some 
| cases, at school, in iocalities that were only fit for 
| hogs to wallow in or ducks to paddle in. He was 
| willing to go with it to the public. He thought it an 
|important subject. It was important that children 
|should be placed in large rooms for study, that 
might be ventilated,and where the air was not fetid 
and foul and unfit for respiration—that the benches 
should be suited to the frames that are to sit on 
them. Let parents be reminded that when they 
went to church, two hours sitting, in a pleasant 
seat too, ofien fatigued them beyond endurance; 
and that it is torture for littie children, who like 
all young animals, must have exercise, to sit six 
hours a day on uncomfortable benches, were there 
no iask to do there. if lambs were taken and con- 
fined in the same way, we should havea miserable, 
rieketty setof sheep. They must frisk and play. 


fr was cheir nature. He was glad this subject had 
| been brought prominently forward among the mat- 
ters of inguiry and remark embodied in the reports 
of committees. It was a subject on which there was 
{more ignorance than any oither—the subject of the 
physical laws of our nature—the law of conforma- 
| tion—to which, if we did not vield our assent, the 
| result was punishment. He had satisfied himself, 
| by a careful examination, by study into the laws of 
‘comparative anatomy, that our diseases in this life 
| were of our own manufacture—that God had given 
}us as good an organization as the wild animals— 
and that if we could only live in conformity with 
the laws of our organization, there would be no 
need of physicians—that as many precautions had 


| been taken by our Maker, agains! disease, against 
accident, against contingencies of every descrip- 
tion, as in the formation of the most perfect animal. 
And we saw these animals breathing the pure 
air, living temperately, and living comparatively 
without disease. He was glad that the Deputy 
from Jefferson, in his report last year, called the 
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public attention to the pestilential effects of foul 
air, breathed over and over in the school room. 
He wanted the truth repeated, until the community 
became impressed with it. The report stated his 
views on the subject and in 1} e by no means 
too strong. If re 0 any thing to object toit, it 
was the use of the phrase “‘ Empire Staie,”” which 


was too common in reports and debates. There was | 


an egotism)in it that was offensive, and he should 
like to see it discarded. 

Mr. Mayhew said that phrase occurred only in a 
quotation. It was the remark of an eminent cler- 
gyman in reference to a village “ inthe heart of the 
wealthiest county in the Empire State,” and yet a 
village whose chief school house was in the dis- 
graceful condition and location designated in the 
report. P 

‘The report and resolutions were adopted. 

TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. 


Mr. Stevens of Wyoming, offered the following 
resolution which was unanimously adopted :— 
Whereas, It is deemed by this convention, of the first 
importance, that great care should be exercised by the 
County Superintendents in granting county certificates, 
that a thorough acquzintance should be had by the Su- 
rintendents with aé/ the qualifications of candidates 
or teaching before giving county certificates, Therefore 
Kesolved, That this convention to the 
County Superintendents, that in no case, ty certi- 
ficates be given to candidates for teaching on the first 
examination, but that such county certificates be eiven 
only after visiting the schools, and an examination of 
the manner of teaching,and of all the requisite qualifica- 
tions which entitle teachers to such certificate. 


SCHOOL APPARATUS. 

Mr. Myres of Sullivan, chairman of the commit- 
tee, reported the following, which was adopied 
unanimously : ' 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this convention, the 
introduction into our district-schools of the proper sci- 
entific apparatus, especially globes, maps, and black- 
boards is indispensably necessary to their prosperity 
and usefulness. 

On motion of Mr. Wright of Washington, 

Resolved, That the Superintendent of Common Schools 
be respectfully requested to take into consideration the 
prapriete of issuing a requisition upon the County Su- 
perintendents, to inquire into and report from time to 
time, the number of teachers that may hereafter be 
found actually employed in teaching district schools 
within their jurisdiction, who have at any time attend- 
ed ‘a teachers’ 4 ope to be established by the 
recent ordinance of the Regents of the University. 


THE TEACHERS OF OUR COMMON SCHOOLS. 

On motion of Mr. Henry of Herkimer, 

Rosolved, That this convention recognize in the hun- 
dreds of devoted and faithful Common School Teach- 
ers, efficient and untiring friends of the great cause of 

poular education, and that we cordially and earnestly 


nvite them to co-operate with us in all our efforts to 
benefit the children and youth of our country. 


IRREGULARITY OF ATTENDANCE 
Three o'clock, P. M. 

Mr. McFarland offered the following resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved, That among the various evils which para- 
lyze the efforts of teachers, few are more prominent 
than irregularity of attendance of pupils, and none 
more loudly demands a remedy. 

Mr. McF. said he had come to this convention for 
the purpose of listening, and of going home to ap- 
ply to a useful pi the information he should 
obtain. He should not have risen now, were it 
not that he feared the subject he had brought for- 
ward would pass without notice. He could not 

as to other counties; but in the county of 
laware, this was a very serious evil. In dis- 
tricts having on their teachers roll some 50 chil- 
dren, the average attendance was from 25 to 30, 
and in one district, the actual attendance on the day 


of examination was but 16. It was estimated, in 
the reports of the Massachusetts Board of Educa- 
tion, that one-fourth of the money appropriated 
by the State was totally lost, from this cause; and 
Mr. McF. apprehended that the loss in this Staie 
wasstill more. ‘Teachers had brought to his notice 
cases where parents had been clamorous in their 
censure of them, because their children did not 
make progress, when, on referring to the roll, it 
was found that the children had attended only 13 or 
15 days in three months. How could it be ima- 
gined that scholars should advance under such cir- 
cumstances? It was unreasonable to expect it from 
ateacher. He hoped to see some action on this 
subject by the convention. 

Col. Stone was in favor of the resolution, and 
would be in favor of something more, if it were 
within the power of the convention. But until the 
county officers shall apportion the public money 
honestly—not according to the regis:er of names, 
but according to the actual attendance—he feared 
the evil would be beyond remedy. Nothing could 
be more chilling to a teacher, than to be thus 
deserted by his scholars. And the fault was often 
in the parent, he keeping hischild at labor, while 
he was drawing his share of the public money.— 
Perhaps there was no remedy, but to apply to the 


‘legislature for a law changing the mode of appor- 


tioning the school fund. Col. S. explained the 
mode of preventing ‘‘absenteeism ” in the city of 
i ph 

Mr. Rochester said he had found a very efficient 
means of ensuring prompt attendance in the coun- 
try districts of Monroe county, to be the introduc- 
tion of singing at ¢ before 9 A.M. In the city of 
Rochester, they had the premiums for punctual 
attendance, and the dispatehing of messengers, 
described by the gentleman from New-York, (Col. 
Stone.) 

After some further remarks from Messrs. Took- 
er and Stevens, the resolution was adopted. 

A resolution offered by Mr. Spracue, this morn- 
ing, on the subject of Dr. ~ewalls plates of the 
human stomach, was called up, but a motion to 
lay it on the table prevailed, by a deculed vote. 

Mr. Henry rose, and reminded the President 
that by a decision made last evening, all parlia- 
mentary rules had been ruled ‘out of this! 
tion. ‘They were therefore without rules, 





d to 
be personal; and if he should get himself into a 
worse scrape than he did last night, he should look” 
to his friend upon his left (Col. Stone,) again to 
rescue him. He relied upon his strong arm. He 
rose, however, not to make aspeech, but to offer 
aresolution. He offered the following: 


Resolved, That the thanks of this convention be ten- 
dered to Col. Samurt Youna, for his attendance upon 
its deliberations. and his co-operation in our labors ; 
and that from the manner in which he has discharged 
the duties of his office we recognize in him an eilficient 
officer, and a staunch friend of the great cause of pub- 
lic education. 


Col. Stone cheerfully rose to extricate the gen- 
tleman from his imaginary difficulty. He second- 
ed the resolution, proposing to amend it, howev- 
er, according to what he presumed was the inten- 
tion of the mover, by inserting the words ‘as Su- 
perintendent of Common Schools.” He was glad 
that he had been called upon to second this resolu- 
tion; and it afforded unalloyed happiness to know 
that there was one subject in regard to which all 
sects of religion, and all parties in politics, could 
meet upon one common platform. He had wateh- 
ed the course of that officer—(he imagined that he 
was not now present)—he had had personal inter- 





course with him in his official relations; and he 
had found him to be all that was expressed in the 
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= a se 
resolu lant, enlightened; impartial—de 
termined to do his duty “ without fear, favor o 
pe eal He had spoken of political ‘parties- 
he did not know what the pol of more than 
one or two members of the convention were. 'The 
gentleman from Herkimer,;.(Mr. Henry,) to be 
sure jocosely remarked last evening that he was a 
loco foco---he should not have found it out from 
any thing that appeared:here. But he did not de- 
sire to know what their politics were---he would 
not inquire. We are (said Col. S.) engaged in a 
deeper, more permanent, and far more_important 
subject than the ephemeral politics of the day.--- 
Ephemeral, I say, because 3 are constantly 
changing, and, in that respect, if we know what 
we are, none of us know what we shall be. In- 
deed, in the present aspeets, many of-us may be 
puzzled totell what we are now. (Laughter.| It 
is well known that in 1840, we sung too much to 
please me. But, continued Col. S. it is well known 
that the Secretary of State and myself have never 
agreed in politics---that is, that we have always 
differed upon great principles---personally I hope 
there has never been unkindness. I second the 
adoption of this resolution, as eminently just and‘ 
merited. 

The resolution passed tnanimously. 

Col. Young, addressing the President, thanked 
the convention through him, for this expression of 
their approbation. It would stimulate him, if pos- 
site, to greater efforts in the discharg® of his offi- 
cial duties. The eause of education was truly the 
cause of human advancement, and should enlist 
the efforts of every philanthropist, of whatever 
sect, creed, or party. As the word polities had 
been introduced, he would make a single remark. 
He should feel hurt indeed, if any County Superin- 
tendent, in the course of his visits should undertake 
to preach or to tice party politics. It would 
be a gross violatiom-of his duty. ‘The Superinten- 
dent was paid for his services by a tax levied on 
the whole county, and should hé become a parti- 
zan, he must w at least a portion of his consti- 
tuents. But Col. Y. trusted there was no necessity 
for this word of caution. 


tion of Mr. Woodin, the hour for the final 
ent of the convention was fixed at 4.0’- 






resident having left the chaify * 

Mr. Woodin then offered a resolution of thanks 
to the President, Dr. King, for the able manner in 
which he had presided over the deliberations of the 
convention. 


The President returned a feeling and appropri- 
ate reply. 

Mr. Randall moved a resolution of thanks to 
the Vice-Presidents and Secretaries; which was 
adopted. : 

A resolution of thanks to the friends of educa- 
tion who had met with the convention, was adopt- 


On motion of Mr. Dwight, -the thanks of the 
convention were tendered to the editors of the se- 
veral ‘papers of this city, who had so fully afid 
kindly reported its proceedings. 

One of the resolutions on the subject of Normal 
Schools, not actedon thigmorning, was laid on 
the table for future action. 





State of N. Mork—Séecretarp's Office. 


els 


NOTICE TO'COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The District School Journal will hereafter be direet- 
ed to the Trastees of districts, by their official designa- 
tion, thus, ‘* Trusteés No. 12, Herd’s Cornefs, Avon,’’ 
in the following counties:—Broome, Chemung, Colam- 
bia, Dutehess, Franklin, Genesee, Greene, Herkimer, 
Jeffersov, Madison, Montgomery, Niagara, Onondaga, 
Orleans; Oswego, Queens, Schenectady, St. Lawrence, 
‘Tioga, Wayne, Wyoming and Yates, Notice of this 
change in the direction of the Journal should be publish- 
edin the county paper, and the attention of the town Su- 
perintendents especially called to the same subject, that 
the common school laws, together with the regulations 
of the Department may be received and preserved in 
every district. 

The Supetintendents of the remaining counties; will 
promptly forward the necessary directions, for the Jour- 
pal being sentin the same manner to the several dis- 
tricts ‘their superintendence, according to the 
order issaed-in the May Journal. 

Through thé town Superintendents the address of 
every district can now be easily ascertained, and the 
reception of the Journal! secured. 

Wheneverany County Superintendent has occasion 
to make any communication to the Department, he will 


annex to it alist of the several town Superintendents 
in his district, together with their post office address. 


SAMUEL YOUNG, Supt. Com, Schools. 
NOTICE TO TOWN SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Town Superintendents are earnestly requested to 
take a warm interest in extending the circulation 
ofthe Journal. For one dollar three copies willbe 
furnished according to thei: . Weput the 
Journal at this‘low rate to them, in order to secure 
its general reception by those who, inorder 
rightly to discharge their duties, must be familiar 
with the administration of the schools by the De- 
partment. The law does not require the Journal 
to be sent to the town officers, and we regret that 
its means are‘not sufficient toallow us to forward it 
at our OWN expense. 

The County Superintendents will confer a great 
personal favor upon us, by calling the attention of 














the town offieers to this subject. 

TERMS. 
For a'singJe copy for one year; ----++++++e+ esse + $0 50 
12 ¢ ‘to one year, €ath+++-++. © 33 
100 copies to une order, for one year each, ----- + 02 


Payable in advance in all cases: Postmasters will 
forward silver without charge. 





This is the last Journal that will be forwarded to 
those. subscribers who neglect to:pay for the cur- 
rent volume; ding to its terms. The friends 
of. the Journal will appreciate the necessity of ad- 
hering to this rule, ds the amount charged is-too 
small to enable uggto employ an agent for collec- 
tions. Wehope our numerous DELINQUENT sub- 








Then the convention adjourned. 





scribers will attend to this notice. 





